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The Ferd Motor Company 


THE 
_ NEW 


| YHE new Mercury 8 has been built to meet 


many requests for Ford standards of 

quality and performance in a larger car, at slightly 

higher prices. It is a new name —a new car —and 
above all, a new value. 

Skilful streamlines and a wide, roomy body give 

the new Mercury something of the character of the 

Lincoln-Zephyr. Rich interior appointments reflect 


its outward beauty. Advanced engineering makes 


MERCURY 


it unusually quiet and comfortable. It has a new 
95-horsepower V-type 8-cylinder engine and sn »oth 
hydraulic brakes. 

The extra value which distinguishes the Me: cury 
is equally evident in the new appearance and new 
features of the two 1939 Ford cars. 

Both the Ford V-8 and the De Luxe Ford Y-8 
have graceful, sweeping lines, though they differ in 


design. Both are generously proportioned, inside 


SOME OF THE PLUS-VALUE FEATURES OF THE NEW MERCURY 8 





Large bodies ¢ 116-inch wheel- 
base * New powerful V-type 
95-hp. &-cylinder engine ® 
Positive, easy-action hydraulic 
brakes © Luxurious interior 
appointments, including new 
soft seat construction ® Mod- 
ern streamline styling derived 


from the Lincoln-Zephyr ¢ 
Evenly distributed weight and 
center-poise design give “cra- 
dled” riding comfort ¢ Scien- 
tific noise control that insures 
extremely quiet operation ¢ 
Four beautiful body types and 
a choice of eight colors. 
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AND 
TWO 


and out. Both have new hydraulic brakes, built to 
strict Ford standards. And both. . 
scientific souudproofing and new seat-construction 
_.. invite you to enjoy a really restful ride. 

The Ford V-8 offers a choice of the 60-horse- 
power engine, for which owners report 22 to 27 miles 
a gallon—or the 85-horsepower engine, famous 
around the world for its fine performance. The De 
Luxe Ford V-8 has the 85-horsepower engine only. 
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1939 FORD FEATURES 





INTERIORS: spacious, pleasant, well ap- 
pointed. Mohair or broadcloth upholstery. 


Quiet: thorough, scientific soundproofing 
provides unusually quiet operation. 


NEW FORDS 


THE Forp Qua.ity Group: Beside these two new 


. by reason of 


COMFORT: new seat construction, soft 
cantilever transverse springs, big double- 
acting hydraulic shock absorbers. 


V-8 ENGINE: thrifty 60 horsepower or bril- 
liant 85 horsepower in Ford V-8. 85 horse- 
power only in De Luxe Ford V-8. 


FOR 
1939 


Ford cars, and the new Mercury, the Ford Motor 
Company also presents the 12-cylinder Lincoln- 
Zephyr and Lincoln — five quality cars — each rep- 
resenting the remarkable value and performance 
for which the Ford name stands. 

With this broad range of cars and prices, our 
dealers are in a position to serve your individual 
needs better than ever before. 





HYDRAULIC BRAKES: precision-built to 
meet strict Ford standards of safety. Even, 
easy pedal action. Big drums and large 
lining areas for fast stops and long life. 








ALL-STEEL BODIES @© LOW PRICES 
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TRANSITION 


Expected: 





By Anna Roose- 
VELT BOoOeETTIGER, 
daughter of the Presi- 
dent, her third child, 
sometime next spring. 
Writing a weekly col- 
umn for The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, 
Hearst paper  pub- 
lished by her husband, 
John Boettiger, she made a personal news 
“beat” in reporting the visit of her mother: 
“We made plans for the looked-forward- 
to arrival of my mother’s newest grand- 
child. The biggest question was, could 
mother arrange to be on the spot to help 
usher into the world a new citizen for 
Seattle? Well, she thinks she can . . . as 
her spring lecture tour ends on the West 
Coast the last week in March. So it’s up 
to me, I guess, to see that the ‘arrival’ and 
the last lecture don’t conflict.” Mrs. Boet- 
tiger has two children by her first hus- 
band, Curtis Dall: Eleanor, 11, and Cur- 
tis, 8. 


By Queen GeraAvpine and Kine Zoc 
of Albania, an heir, in March 1939. Daugh- 
ter of Mme. Gontran Girault, the former 
Gladys Virginia Stewart of New York, and 
Count Anton Apponyi of Hungary, she 
was married to Zog last April. 





Wide World 





Engaged : 

Dorotuy Ay.Leswortn, daughter of 
Merlin Hall Aylesworth, publisher of The 
New York World-Telegram, and Rosertr 
G. Knorr, son of the board chairman of 
the Knott Corp., a hotel chain. Her father 
founded the National Broadcasting Co. in 
1926 and served as its president for ten 
years. 





Marriage Revealed: 





* 








International 


Of Henry Huppieston Rogers Jr., 
34-year-old son of the late Col. H. H. 
Rogers, Standard Oil millionaire, and 
Diana Taytor, blond New York dancer 
and hat-check girl. At their Bedford Hills, 
N.Y., farm he said: “We got married a 
year ago but I kept it quiet because I 
didn’t want to drag Diana’s name through 
the mire I’ve been in. She’s too decent.” 





(In 1935 Evelyn Hoey, a nightclub enter- 
tainer, was fatally shot at Rogers’ Penn- 
sylvania farmhouse. A coroner’s jury found 
she died “at the hands of a person or per- 
sons unknown.”) Last year Rogers di- 
vorced Virginia Lincoln of Cleveland, 
whom he married in 1928. Thus far his 
only inheritance from the $21,000,000 will 
of his father has been a portrait of his 
great-great-grandfather, Henry Huddle- 
ston. But Rogers isn’t financially worried: 
“I’ve managed to live. Three years ago 
I started with $10,000 in Wall Street. Now 
I’ve got $60,000.” 





Reconciled: 


Luise Ratner, Viennese actress and 
twice winner of the Motion Picture Acad- 
emy Award, and Cuirrorp Opets, Leftist 
playwright, in New York. They were mar- 
ried in January 1937, separated last May, 
and a month later she filed a Los Angeles 
divorce suit because he told her that 
“there can be only one career in a family.” 
The star of “The Good Earth” and “The 
Great Ziegfeld” said: “One of us had to 
change. I’m going to be the one. A talented 
man has strong opinions ... A girl as 
fresh as I am has them, too... But I re- 
lented. I love him very much even if he is 
very, very stubborn.” 


Arrived 
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Lent RIeFren- 
STAHL, $l-year-old 
German film star said 
to be one of Adolf 
Hitler’s few women 
friends, in New York, 
from Berlin. In a 
half-hour interview 
she repudiated ru- 
mors that have grown 
out of her relationship with the Nazi 
Fiihrer: “I am a friend of Hitler, but no, 
no, no I am not—as one says—his ‘girl 
friend.’ There is no romance. I know noth- 
ing about his private life. I saw Hitler last 
June. I have not seen him since.” She de- 
nied stories that she is a plumbers daugh- 
ter (“My father was a big businessman, 
who manufactured central heating plants”) 
and that she had non-Aryan blood (“No, 
I have not even any Jewish ancestors”) . 
She was commissioned by Hitler to make 
a motion picture of the 1936 Olympic 
games in Berlin, but she didn’t bring the 
English version of the film with her be- 
cause, she explained, her trip was a 
vacation. 












Wide World 


In Los Angeles, from Australia, Lapy 
Wixins, wife of Sir Hubert Wilkins, polar 
explorer. The Australian-born singer an- 
nounced that she and her husband would 
become American citizens. Doctors ad- 


vised her not to accompany Sir Hubert on 
his present expedition into the Antarctic. 
Instead, she will remain in California to 
“fatten up” for a cruise to the North Pole 
by submarine next March. 





Beatrice LIL 
(Lady Peel), mu- 
sical-comedy star, in 
New York, from Eng- 
land. She will begin 
rehearsals on a new 
Noel Coward revue, 
“Set to Music,” sched- 
uled to open in New 
York next month. 
















Internatigyg 











Awarded: 


To Marcery S. Waits, as manage 
of the Indiana Film Transit Co. of Indiay 
apolis, the National Safety Award, }, 























the American Trucking Association at it 
annual meeting in Detroit. During th 
year ended July 31, her fleet of seventee 
trucks traveled 1,038,296 miles over South 
ern Indiana roads at an average speed ¢ 
50 miles an hour and were involved i 
only two minor accidents. Mrs. White 
who occasionally drives a truck herself, i 
her husband’s boss. She says he can stan 
a “bawling out” with the rest of the truck 
ers: “You see I couldn’t let Ernest get 
away with anything. It would be bad fof 
the morale of the gang.” 












Claimed: 





By Neo Sparks 
sour-faced film 
median, a reductioj 
in his 1934, 1935, an¢ 
1936 income taxes 
$8,187—the amoul 
spent for entertain 
ment, tips, autom 
bile expenses, al 
false teeth. He tolf 
the Federal Board of Tax Appeals in li 
Angeles that he paid $3,500 for speci 
teeth to stop hissing when he used th 
letter “s.” Sparks said: “By buying thes 
teeth I was able to earn $172,000 as 
movie actor. If I did not have them . 
might not have been able to make $10. 





International 





Convicted: 


Satty Ranp, fan and bubble dance 
on two counts of assault and battery, 
a Los Angeles jury of nine women ail 
three men. Two candid-camera fans ( 
farmer and his girl friend) testified tha 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1938 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND Due From Banks ....... . . $ 986,341,323.24 
BuLition ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT ...... « . 37,050,975.81 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee . 661,918,043.40 
STATE AND Municipat SeEcurirTIES . .. .. 2. 6 © « « 108,747,143.17 
OrHER Bonps AND SECURITIES. . . . . . + © © © @ « 174,451,571.41 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . . . ° 620,196,819.77 
BankinG Houses . ....... +6 «© © « « 34,865,058.10 
ee RS ee ee ee ee oe ee 6,835,051.92 
I Gn” gs ee me ee o« % 11,297,190.31 
Cusromers’ AccEpTANCE LIABILITY. . 22,003,055.08 
ee ee ae ee ee ‘ 6,416,425.19 
$2,670,122,657.40 








LIABILITIES 
Capita. Funps: 


Capirat Stock . » « « « « . $100,270,000.00 
SurPLUS .... . _100,270,000.00 
UnpivipED Prorirs .. 31,136,343.12 
$ 231,676,343.12 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . oe oe ee 16,867 ,007.26 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . e — a 1,700,804.22 
Pe cs cs tk kk Kw eee oe @ 6 eee 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . . +. «© © © © © «© « « 22,779,871.31 
LiaBILITy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForeEIGN BILLs . 12,169,784.94 
ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 7,954,653.54 


$2,670,122,657.40 














United States Government and other securities carried at $134,108,067.90 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Balance your shipboard fun with a won- 


HOW TO BALANCE drous new playland ... and balance your 
YOUR VACATION thrills ashore, too! Enjoy gay beach life, 
BUDGET and mountain sports .. . romance of old 


Spain, and American luxury .. . golf 
11-DAY on palm-fringed fairways, or beneath 
SUN PACKAGE the ancient bastions of El Morro. Hear 


$129 UP * a Spanish serenade, dance to famous 


rhumba music. Bask in a sun that shines 


360 days a year upon a tropic paradise. 
All expenses—3 days, room 
and meals, at the famous 
Condado Hotel or the Escam- 
bron Beach Club. 


Double your joys in a two-world land! 





13-day trip with 5-day stay, 
$163 up*. . . 16-day trip with 
8-day stay, $183 upT .. . 
18-day trip with 10-day stay, 
$178 up* 


World’s Finest Needlework! 


See it made in Puerto Rico .. . 
nimble fingers trained in a native 
art centuries old. Buy it at home, 


*Thursdays from N.Y., or ¢al- in any quality store . . . insist on 


mn needlework made in Puerto Rico. 
ternate Saturdays. For sailings 


Reciprocate the $90,000,000 trade 
that Puerto Rico gives each year to 
the mainland U.S. A. 


from other ports, and air serv- 


ices, see your travel azent. 


en ee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ees ee ee es ee eg 


| MAIL THIS COUPON TO Please send full information on Puerto Rico. I contemplate l 


a trip of about —_ days, starting around__________. I 





Government of Puerto Rico, 
I Institute of Tourism, NAME__ I 
| 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. = ADDRESS nw-108 
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Sally scratched and bit them last July i, 
the aisle of a theatre in which she ‘tw 
playing. They produced a lipstick-smeare 
garment as evidence. Sally admitted giv 
ing the couple the bum’s rush but denjej 
making the broad lipstick splurge becaus 
she hasn’t the “mouth of a gorilla.” §),. 


































































didn’t scratch them, she claimed, becayy " 
her nails were trimmed to avoid puncty.im|) 77 
ing the rubber bubble. 
Played: 4 
By Yexuupt MENvHIN, violinist, ty, 
concerts with the Los Angeles Philhar. B 
monic Orchestra, before large and enthug. B 
astic audiences, de- 
spite his anti-union B 
views. A fortnight 
ago, his refusal to join G 
the American Guild B 
of Musical Artists be- 
came a national labor E 
problem (NeEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 7). E 
Though union sym- T 
pathizers threatened 
to hiss his perform- Ft 
ances in protest, International 
Menuhin was inter- Ja 
rupted only once. Camera men seated in N 
a box startled the violinist by setting of ee 
six flash bulbs. Fe 
Escaped: L 
Bruno Watrter, 62-year-old exiled M 
Austrian conductor and composer, when rc 
lightning struck the seaplane in which he N. 
was traveling from Rome to Athens. The St 
plane made a forced landing near Misso- 
longhi, Greece. Walter, well-known in the Tl 
United States, will appear as guest con- 
ductor of several American symphony P’ 
orchestras this season. P] 








Died: 

Susan Sopu1a CLEVELAND YOEMANS, 
95, sister of President Cleveland, after a 
long illness, in Brooklyn, Nov. 4. An active 
prohibitionist and what she called a “some- 
what belligerent anti-suffragist,” she was 
the last of nine children of the Rev. Rich- 
ard Falley Cleveland, Presbyterian pastor 
of Fayetteville, N.Y. 


Victor Watson, 58, Hearst news 
paper executive, when he plunged from 
the eleventh floor of a New York hotel, 
Nov. 3. In 40 years of journalism he 
worked for six newspapers in Chicago, 
Baltimore, and New York and held everyf Published | 
position from reporter to assistant pub- gp 
lisher. Recently his wife, Kathleen (Peggy) postage to 
Nolan, sister of George Brent, the movieGi ‘ing deli 

















actor, obtained a Reno divorce. NEWSWE 
Tuomas Witwer Dewrne, 87, artist, a 

in New York, Nov. 7. A painter of portrails 

and figure compositions since 1879, with 

his picture “The Days” he won the Clark 

prize (1887) and the first award of the ™ 


Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh (199). 
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Bell Telephone 


makers! 


NEW 


Western Elecfric 


HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 


EVELOPED by sound-trans- 
mission specialists at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories— built on NEW 
PRINCIPLES in hearing aid design 
—this new Audiphone helps you to 
Hear clearly in group conversa- 
tion, enjoy social contacts; 

Widen your hearing circle—hear 
distinctly at theatres, concerts, etc.; 

Hear in any position —no “cut- 
off” when you lie down or recline; 

Enjoy natural tone with either air 
or bone conduction; 

Reduce expense — batteries last 
much longer, in spite of greatly in- 
creased sound intensity. 

Your dealer will assemble the 
new Audiphone to meet your exact 
needs as shown by scientific Audi- 
ometric tests. Try it! 











GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York. 


Please send details on New Western Electric Audiphone 
(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 


NW-38 
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~ LETTERS 


The Maryland Courts 

In your Oct. 24 issue, page 30, under 
heading “Proxima Causa Mortis,” com- 
menting on an article by Judge Eugene 
O’Dunne you refer to him as “of the 
Maryland State Supreme Court.” 

In the interest of accuracy, his Honor 
is an Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore City . . . The highest 
court of our state is the . . . Court of Ap- 
peals. 





SAMUEL H. FELDSTEIN 
Baltimore, Md. 





That Society Cat 


In your issue of Newsweek, of. Oct. 
17, there was a story about “Tiger, the 
Society Cat” of Gristede Brothers. The 
story appealed to me greatly, so much so in 
fact, that I have purchased over 600 cop- 
ies of the issue to send as marked copies 
to my friends all over the world. Need- 
less to say, I am a constant and interested 
reader of your magazine . 

FERDINAND HANSEN 


Tucson, Ariz. 


In the Oct. 24 issue Sara Jacobs writes 
that she does not like cats, because they 
are not tame and eat birds. That may be 
true of some cats, but not all. A neighbor 
of mine saw our cat slap another neigh- 
bor’s cat across the face, because he had 
caught and killed a bird. When our cat 
was young, mother slapped him across the 
face or paw when he went after birds . 

I like your magazine very much. It 
made the recent European trouble clearer 
to me... 

GRACE BJERREGAARD 


New York City 


Please give us dogs, horses, birds, and 
more cats. Pictures of such lovely crea- 
tures are always interesting and welcome. 

ALVINE PARENT 


Eastview, Ont. 


Permit me to come to the defense of 
Sara Jacobs . . . Cats are treacherous, 
and anybody that says they aren’t hasn’t 
observed them much. They like nothing 
so much as killing birds, or even attempt- 
ing to kill squirrels .. . A dog is head and 
shoulders above any cat as a pet. 

GEORGE McCOY 


St. Paul, Minn. 


A Christmas Gift 


Last year I thought of sending the 
whole world in condensed form and de- 
livered weekly throughout the year by 
Newsweek. Not only do they wrap up, 
address, and expedite my Christmas gifts, 
but they conlinue to do so. 





Yes, long after other presents are for- 
gotten the regular weekly arrival of 
NewsweEEkk, with its inspiring news of all 
the world for your thoughtful friends to 
watch, study, and wonder at, is a practical 
gift your friends will appreciate 52 times 
a year more than any quantity of choco- 
lates, poinsettias, or handkerchiefs. 

I hope my success in making my friends 
happy with Newsweek may also suggest 
the opportunities for achieving pride and 
pleasure to others of your readers for en- 
suing months to come. My Christmas list 
this coming year will probably be twice as 
large. 

I hardly believe there is a practical gift 
in all the world as interesting as News- 
WEEK, and that’s something to boast 
about. 

HERBERT J. MANCINI 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Architect Roosevelt 


In your Oct. 17 issue, my attention was 
drawn to the floor plan and rendered per- 
spective of Architect Roosevelt’s house. 

As you state: “Eight months ago the 
President drew his own plans for . . . The 
President said he called in professional 
help lest he get caught practicing without 
a license.” 

An architect doesn’t usually call his cli- 
ents who submit rough sketches architects 
as well. 

If these are the President’s drawings, 
please allow me to congratulate him on his 
splendid rendered perspective. 

Allow me to express my thanks for such 
a wonderful publication as Newsweek. 

JOE PAHL 

Great Falls, Mont. 


Mr. Roosevelt was just having his little 
joke. He simply made a rough but ade- 
quate sketch of the plan and elevation of 
his new Dutchess County retreat, as any 
client would when discussing a house with 
his architect. But the architect—Henry J. 
Toombs—chose to cooperate in the jest 
by describing himself as “Associate” to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, “Architect.” 





Spelling 

Columbia’s contribution to education 
No. 727, on the question of backward 
spellers (Newsweek, Nov. 7), omits a 
simple method which will work wherever 
adopted. Endless the task of teaching 


children which letter comes next in a 
word, but easy the job of photographing 
a word with the eye. A child never for- 
gets the whole appearance of anything it 
sees habitually, and if that thing some- 
time is changed in detail the child will 
instantly detect the wrongness of the pic- 
ture. Give your backward child a news- 
paper and a soft pencil and tell him or 
her to make a ring around every word he 
or she recognizes. Do this consistently 


every day, and in no time at all suc} 
words will be unforgettably photographe; 
on the child’s memory. I know, becaus 
I’ve seen it done. Two or three childrey 
or more will grab the idea eagerly, ag a 
exciting competitive game. Will some par. 
ent please try this and let me know? 

HENRY EDWARD WARNER 

Baltimore, Md. 





Terry’s Color Pictures 

Pat Terry’s color pictures of the Joseph 
Conrad (Newsweek, Oct. 24) give meq 
feeling of pride and satisfaction. He has 
made an artistic presentation of the ro. 
mantic feature of the new training system 
for merchant seamen. 

I should like to obtain copies of the 
Joseph Conrad pictures for use in the 
office of the Chief of the Maritime Service, 

W. N. DERBY 
Commander, U.S. Coast Guard 
Chief, Maritime Service 
Washington, D.C. 





Appreciation 

In reading your issue of Oct. 24, I ran 
across the article “Six-Man Football” . .. 
Your magazine expressed the game clearly 
and fully. More power to Epler and all 
the other pioneers of six-man football! | 
believe that it is a great achievement not 
to have had one fatality since the origina- 
tion of the game. I also wish to compli- 
ment you on your fine pictures of the 
World Championship Rodeo. The speed 
shots were extremely interesting . . . 

SERGEANT STARR, 
Miami Military Academy 
Miami, Fla. 





Honolulu’s Reservoirs 

It was with some amusement that I 
read a paragraph in your Sideshow co- 
umn of Oct. 10 telling how “natives,” dis- 
gusted with “foreign” bathers at Waikiki, 
retreated to the waters of Honolulu’s res- 
ervoir for a dip. 

Skipping the apparently hopeless task of 
convincing the rest of the United States 
that the only “natives” here are Amer- 
icans, what is breaking my heart is your 
apparent belief that we are struggling 
along on a one-reservoir basis. We have 
nineteen in our $11,000,000 self-sustain- 
ing municipal water system. 

As to that “dip,” fifteen youngsters 
broke through the guard fence at one of 
our reservoirs and were swimming happily 
when we found them, shooed them home, 
and emptied the reservoir as a_ safety 
precaution. 

FREDERICK OHRT 
Manager and Chief Engineer 
Board of Water Supply 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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Get A LASALLE Y 


FO". DepED RKS §$ True to LaSalle traditions, the 1939 
car introduces a completely new trend in style. No other 
car, re or abroad, even remotely resembles this slim, trim 
beaut. —with its narrow, racing-type radiator—its longer 
and lower body—and 
its compact, clean- 
cut lines. Yes— get 
a new LaSalle — 
and you'll have the 
smartest car that ever 
graced the highway! 


FOU. LEW COSA You can safely afford, this 
year ‘o follow the judgment of your eyes when you buy 
your .ew motor car. This handsome low-swung masterpiece 
rica’s lowest-priced luxury car. And LaSalle economy 

outstanding in the medium-price field—is actually 
grea:er than ever! Even for practical reasons, you'll look 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


qd 2.48) KWHW LaSalle interiors for 1939 are as 
new and advanced as the ultra-smart exterior. Fabrics, 
fittings, control panel, everything, is richer, finer. And because 
bodies are bigger and roomier, with over 25% more vision— 
and because the new 
ride is a miracle of 
ease, LaSalle gives 
you comfort en- 
tirely without prece- 
dent in a medium- 
priced motor car. 


FOR A CADILIAC V-E ENGIAE 

Even if there were no other reasons for buying the new 
LaSalle, the V-8 Cadillac engine would more than justify 
your choice. There is no finer power-plant in existence. 
Cadillac. sincerely believes that no one can drive the new 
LaSalle and not wholeheartedly desire it. Will you accept 
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A HARTFORD agent is more than a fair weather friend fam 
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the n 
but t 
states 
With your Hartford policy goes the friendly help of an this 
agent. Count on him to manage your insurance affairs, - 


to give useful information on protecting your property. No 
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Count on him to advise on which forms of policy, out 
of the many available, you should have. In the long run — 
it is to his interest as well as yours to see that you have the = | course 
right policies, in the right amount—no more and no less ; ina 
than you need. PS imme | | learne 














Count on him in time of trouble, when you have a 1 


loss. He will promptly take the necessary steps. a Z cs il didate 
It is easy to get in touch with a Hartford agent. Wher- , * 
ever you are in the United States, telephone Western 





1940 


Union (in Canada call National Telegraphs) and ask ior Pn 
the name of the nearest Hartford agent. man 
crats, 

. nett 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company |: 


—and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


wwnrrrr 


Roosevelt to Lima? 





A favorite post-election question with- 
in the Administration is whether F.D.R. 
will attend the Pan-American conference 
at Lima, Peru. Prevailing opinion is that 
the trip would be grand strategy—symbol- 
izing the strengthening of the north-south 
axis and of defense against Nazi-Fascist 
influence in this hemisphere. This is par- 
ticularly so because Peru has been a cen- 
ter of German-Italian maneuvering. 


New Deal-A.M.A. Peace? 


The inside information on last week’s 
closed meeting between the American 
Medical Association’s committee and 
the Roosevelt committee which drew up 
the national health program is this: Al- 
though there was no formal decision, it be- 
came clear that the doctors had taken 
matters pretty much out of the hands of 
the A.M.A.’s_ professional headquarters’ 
staff (which has strongly opposed the pro- 
gram) and were eager to reach a friendly 
understanding. The doctors won’t soon 
swing around to complete endorsement of 
the national program of health insurance 
but they may approve a trial in a few 
states. There will be another meeting late 
this month. 


Lewis’ Silence 

Note that, despite his general endorse- 
ment of New Deal candidates Sunday, 
John L. Lewis went through the election 
campaign (though not the primaries, of 
course) without personally endorsing or 
expressing opposition to any single candi- 
date. The current explanation is that he 
learned, through experience in the pri- 
maries, that his open endorsement was 


likely to prove a boomerang to any can- 
didate. 


1940 Talk 


The big question in the 1940 picture, of 
course, is what type of man the Demo- 
crats will nominate. Only these things are 
now clear: The more conservative Demo- 
crats, led by Garner, are out to nominate 
4 non-Roosevelt candidate, possibly Ben- 
nett Clark of Missouri. Garner himself 
and Hull are probably disqualified by their 
age. In the liberal wing of the party, 
F.D.R. tends to favor WPA Administrator 


Hopkins, and there’s talk of shifting him 
to another job to demonstrate his versa- 
tility and to get him away from the po- 
litically dangerous relief issue. However, 
chances of both Hopkins and Wallace, 
supposedly Roosevelt’s second choice, are 
rated as slim. Robert Jackson has fizzled. 
Unless Roosevelt uncovers some stronger 
candidate, he may feel forced to seek 
nomination again. 


Capital Conversation 


Table talk among informed Washington 
quarters: The way the SEC’s utility di- 
vision is handicapped in enforcing the 
Holding Company Act by the fact that 
its legal staff is shot through with internal 
dissension The fact that Justice 
Brandeis is under tremendous pressure to 
resign and head up the _ refugee-relief 
movement on the theory that he’s about 
the only man who can keep peace among 
the various Jewish factions . . . The in- 
formal remark by one member of F.D.R.’s 
railroad fact-finding board that George 
Harrison, representing railway labor, far 
outshone his opponents in handling the 
case ... The lack of basis for reports that 
Commissioner McNutt will be recalled 
from the Philippines because of a tiff with 
President Quezon. 


‘Windfall Collection’ 


The Treasury is starting a quiet cam- 
paign for belated collection of the so- 
called “windfall” tax. This levy, which 
was imposed after the AAA’s invalidation 
to recover processing taxes from those 
millers and other processors who had held 
them up, has so far yielded only 20% of 
the $250,000,000 which had been antici- 
pated. Now the Internal Revenue Bureau 
has put on an extra detail of about 100 
accountants and agents to run down the 
payments supposedly due. 


Dirigible Explanation 


Why, after its hard luck with airships, 
is the government allotting $3,000,000 for 
construction of a new Navy dirigible? The 
unofficial Washington explanation is this: 
While this particular ship may be of no 
wartime value, many within the govern- 
ment believe it’s still possible to develop 
lighter-than-air craft which would be use- 
ful. At any rate, they don’t think it’s yet 
time to junk all facilities for airship re- 
search and construction. Today the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corp., which has kept open 
at great expense to itself, is the only im- 
portant U. S. organization which has such 
facilities. In effect, the new dirigible plans 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


are an inducement to Goodyear to main- 
tain its plant and to continue its experi- 
ments. 


Trivia 

Head G-Man Hoover and Assistant At- 
torney General Keenan, long mutually 
suspicious and distrustful, have made 
peace . . . Felix Frankfurter, Roosevelt 
adviser and candidate for the Supreme 
Court, says he’s so disappointed over the 
Munich pact that he feels like a “betrayed 
lover” . . . Despite rumors, James Roose- 
velt will resume White House secretarial 
duties about Jan. 1. 





Spanish Ship Sabotage 


[London officials who have been inves- 
tigating the situation will tell you that a 
new division of the Spanish insurgent in- 
telligence service has recently been at- 
tempting to cut off loyalist supplies by 
sabotaging ships en route from France, 
England, and other countries. At least 
three incidents involving “accidents” to 
such freighters are already attributed to 
this agency (which is known to have head- 
quarters in Rome) . It works by attempting 
to bribe skippers and crew members to 
sabotage their ships or by providing vital 
information to insurgent naval patrols. 


Pan-German Obstacles 


Though “German domination of Cen- 
tral Europe” has become a headline cliché, 
note that it’s still far from an accomplished 
fact. Rumania, Yugoslavia, Poland, and 
even Hungary naturally distrust Germany 
and are far more jealous of their independ- 
ence than most realize. Though they can 
no longer bank on British or French sup- 
port, none is ready to accept German po- 
litical domination without a diplomatic 
struggle. Nor is economic domination yet 
as definite as it seems. If the Reich is go- 
ing to keep the little nations as satisfied 
customers, it must stop forcing them to 
buy any German manufactures that chance 
to be on hand and must start producing 
more shrewdly for their markets. In brief, 
Hitler faces the same problem that pre- 
war Pan-Germans faced: how to deal with 
the most inflammable of European nation- 
alities. 


Reich’s New Defenses 


Last week’s detailed reports of fortifica- 
tion of Germany’s Siegfried Line facing 
France made no mention of the highly in- 
tensified preparations now being made in 
East Prussia. The aim, of course, is to be 
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ready for an eventual war with the Soviet 
and conceivably with Poland. You will 
soon be reading of how the easing of ten- 
sion in the west after the Munich accord 
has brought quiet, large-scale activities 
on the Reich’s eastern flank. The unofficial 
word from Berlin is that the entire Bal- 
tic coast of East Prussia and Danzig is 
being fortified with a network of modern 
naval batteries, in which Pillau serves as 
the center. Also, major shifts are being 
made in the army’s fortifications along 


Polish borders. 


Palestine Censorship 


Don’t, by any means, believe all the 
press reports from Jerusalem or London 
on the Palestine situation, whether they 
are news of British successes or “inside 
dope” on Near East developments. A 
drastic censorship has been operating for 
some time, and press services now know 
of half a dozen examples of deliberate 
mutilation of reports or outright exaggera- 
tion of “British victories” over the Arabs. 
Comparison of past cabled news with un- 
censored mailed reports and with testi- 
mony of travelers makes it clear that the 
British are having a much tougher time 
than news dispatches indicate. 


‘Chamberlain’ Boom 


Prime Minister Chamberlain’s habit of 
carrying an umbrella is proving a blessing 
to European umbrella makers. In Belgium, 
where Chamberlain happens to be unusual- 
ly popular, citizens have begun speaking 
of “un chamberlain” instead of “un para- 
pluie”; stores have begun advertising 
“chamberlains”; and it is becoming a vogue 
to carry an umbrella. A sharp increase in 
“chamberlain” sales in Belgium has spread 
into France and is beginning to show up 
elsewhere. The industry is saying that the 
Prime Minister will do for the umbrella 
what the Duke of Windsor once did for 
plus fours and what Gladstone did for the 
gladstone bag. 


Foreign Notes 


Because of an increase in anti-Nazi prop- 
aganda in German cities, Berlin has or- 
ganized a special street-cleaning squad to 
take care of revolutionary slogans chalked 
or painted on the sidewalks . . . Britain 
has now gone poll-crazy; one of the latest 
straw votes shows that 49.8% of the voters 
favor immediate adoption of compulsory 
military training . If present plans 
materialize, General Géring, No. 2 Nazi, 
will make a “good-will visit” to London by 
Christmas. 





Retail Sales Future 


ae of merchandising experts is 
that retail sales, which so far have trailed 
behind other branches of business, will 
show pronounced recovery during the rest 


of the year. Although first fall trends were 
disappointing, because of bad weather and 
the usual lag ‘of retail trade in any normal 
recovery, present indications are that No- 
vember sales will fall only slightly below 
those of a year ago, and December sales 
will equal or slightly exceed 1937 figures. 
Greatest improvement will come in in- 
dustrial areas, particularly automotive 
centers. Note that, since prices are cur- 
rently 7% lower than a year ago, about 
7% more units of goods will have to be 
sold before the dollar volume can reach 
the 1937 level. 


New Products 


Another new process for treating milk 
to keep it sterile and fresh for months is 
being developed in Wilmington, Del.; 
process involves adding hydrogen peroxide 
and potassium iodine to milk in small 
tasteless quantities, then heating 
There’s a new protective coating designed 
to shield fine finishes during shipment and 
storage; applied by spraying, brushing, or 
dipping, the coating forms a temporary 
skin which can be peeled off in one piece 
... An important company’s chemists are 
experimenting with another synthetic silk- 
like yarn called “vinyon,” for making 
hosiery, to rival du Pont’s new “nylon” 
(described here weeks before it was pub- 
licly announced) ... A new cork-rubber 
flooring material can be applied with a 
trowel to a steel, wood, or concrete base 
so as to provide a smooth, resilient, and 
sound-deadening surface. 


New Gas Masks 


There’s more than the favorable earn- 
ings’ statement behind the recent activity 
in General Tire & Rubber Co. shares. It 
isn’t widely known yet, but the company 
has perfected a new gas mask of molded 
rubber which fits the face so tightly that 
it affords greatly increased protection 
against the most highly efficient gases. 
Officials are now negotiating with a num- 
ber of leading governments and, unless 
something unexpected goes wrong, will 
soon close a contract involving several 
million dollars with one European govern- 
ment. 


Utility Breakdown 


Watch for official announcement with- 
in a short time of a new move by utility 
“super holding companies” to dispose of 
their holdings in order to avoid registra- 
tion under the “death sentence” clause. 
Several of these top holding companies, 
which financiers superimposed on the 
utility structure during the ’20s, have been 
quietly disposing of their securities for 
several months. Now, since the SEC says 
super holding companies must go first, 
preparations are under way for sale of 
large blocks of their utility stocks to the 
general public. Among utility shares slated 
for this mass distribution are those held 


by such companies as Niagara Share Corp, 
American Superpower Corp., and Unite) 
Corp. 





Press Notes 
= Pearson and Robert S. Alles, 


whose Washington column has _brough 
frequent threats of libel action, have yoy 
formally warned other Washington ¢¢. 
respondents against libeling them in yp. 
porting a suit over one of their books , 
The Wage-Hour Division is having trouble 
organizing a publicity staff because Cop. 
gress specified that the agency’s publicity 
employes must have civil-service  statys 
and few able newspaper men can be foun 
who will meet all the requirements. 


Entertainment Lines 


The “Indian dialect” which you'll hear 
in Universal’s “Scouts to the Rescue” js 
just meaningless jabber achieved by run. 
ning the English-speaking Indians’ dia- 
logue backward . . . Because of the atten- 
tion attracted by his “War of the Worlds” 
broadcast, Orson Welles has already lined 
up a sponsor for his weekly drama pro- 
gram ... Taking advantage of the same 
Welles’ publicity, Universal is rushing r- 
lease of its “Buck Rogers” serial film pic. 
turing fantastic events like those in the 
war-scare broadcast. 


Molded Plane 


If you hear aviators talking about a 
new “plastic airplane,” here’s the story 
behind it. Col. Virginius Clark, well-known 
aeronautical engineer has designed and 
built a five-seatea cabin plane whose fuse- 
lage consists of two thin shells cast from 
a plastic-like substance known as Dura- 
mold. The Army Air Corps has become 
deeply interested in Clark’s process be- 
cause the molding and assembling of the 
fuselage and wings would permit much 
faster wartime production than the pres 
ent system of shaping and riveting count- 
less metal plates by hand. Sherman Fair- 
child, young aeronautic financier, is back- 
ing Clark’s experiment. 


Missing Persons 


William R. Staggs, naval cadet who 
won the $100,000 prize in the first Old 
Gold cartoon contest, is now working al 
the Pensacola Naval Air Station, lives in 
a small house with his wife; hasn’t told 
even close friends what he has done with 
the approximate $31,000 he retained after 
paying taxes and dividing the prize with 
his contest helpers . . . Edgar Prochnik. 
last Austrian Ambassador to the U.S. 
now gives twice-weekly lectures on “Dip- 
lomatic History and Procedure” at George 
town University (Washington) and draws 
a pension from the German Government, 
His wife has a lingerie shop on Connectt- 
cut Avenue. 
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Diplomatic Gestures 






for Solidarity of the Americans 





Accompany Military Moves 





As painstakingly and logically as one 
maneuvers in chess, the United States has 
moved to put its national defense system 
in fighting trim. The opening gambit came 
in the early fall (Newsweek, Sept. 12) 
when Army and Navy leaders polished 
their strategical plans. At the same time 
they announced that, although their 1937 
appropriations had soared to peacetime 
highs of $450,000,000 for the Army and 
$577,000,000 for the Navy, unsettled 
European conditions made necessary ad- 
ditional expenditures of three or four hun- 
dred millions this year. Some pacifists and 
isolationists demurred. 

Then came the Czechoslovakian crisis, 
crowned by the “Peace of Munich.” On 
Oct. 14, President Roosevelt let a secret 
out of the bag. He told reporters that for 
a year an undercover survey of the na- 
tion’s defense needs had been conducted 
by Federal officials. The premium on this 
new peace-insurance policy, Mr. Roose- 
velt added, might throw out all previous 
estimates, even the earlier emergency ones. 
Post-Munich pacifists did not complain. 

The President admitted that not until 
Congress meets in January would he have 
enough data on hand to disclose the full 
scope of the reaarmament program. By last 
week, however, additional defense moves 
strongly suggested the preparedness pro- 
gram’s main outlines. 


Bids and Wrinkles 

In New York at a dinner of the Society 
of Colonial Wars, Rear Admiral Clark H. 
Woodward sententiously summarized the 
attitude of Uncle Sam’s sea lords: “Every- 
body knows there is a mad dog loose in 
Europe .. . If this mad dog floats across, 
we have to have a couple of shotguns 
ready. We’ve got two oceans, but that is 
no barrier if our enemy happens to have 
a stronger navy ... We've got to build a 
avy second to none.” 

The same day, high Navy officials had 
gathered at the office of Navy Secretary 
Claude A. Swanson in Washington to con- 



















































Stepped-up U.S. Rearmament 


a Weapon for Lima Conference 





Wide World 
Woodward saw a ‘mad dog’ 


sider the subject of “shotguns,” of the 16- 
inch variety. They had sent out bids to 
private shipbuilding companies for three 
new 35,000-ton battle wagons, while they 
construct a fourth in the Navy shipyard 
at Norfolk, Va. Each ship would carry a 
main battery of nine 16-inch guns. If all 
four fired simultaneously, they could 
shower 85,000 pounds of high explosives 
on an enemy squadron 20 miles away. 
But, when the bids were opened, Navy 
eyebrows rose in surprise. For the hulls 
which would support the Navy’s new guns, 
the private bids ranged from $49,640,000 
to $54,794,000. Add an extra $20,000,000 
to each dreadnought for guns and armor 





(which the Navy supplies itself), and the 
cost per ship would reach $70,000,000. The 
last Navy-yard estimate on the cost of a 
battleship, hull, and machinery was $36,- 
560,000. Faced with this discrepancy, nav- 
al officers temporarily held up their de- 
cision to accept or reject the bids. 

More potential trouble came from an- 
other source, the Navy Department’s vital 
board of inspection and survey, which is 
charged with approving new ships. A type 
of Navy news which rarely reaches the 
public concerns defects in ships. But in- 
siders have long known of such serious 
matters as cracked stern posts, excessive 
rolling, turbine troubles, and grave struc- 
tural flaws. 

A typical example: the torpedoes of the 
destroyer Shaw fitted so snugly they 
couldn’t be fired accurately. 

Consequently, the news was slow in 
breaking last week that Capt. Joseph S. 
Evans has been removed from the inspec- 
tion-survey unit, ostensibly because his 
tour of duty had ended. However, Hanson 
W. Baldwin, The New York Times’ expert 
on naval affairs, reported that Rear Ad- 
miral Harold G. Bowen had recommended 
Evans for a new post. 

In the past, Evans had criticized some of 
Admiral Bowen’s engineering designs. At 
the same time, Rear Admiral H. L. Brin- 
ser, who had condemned some features of 
the proposed new ships, requested to be 
transferred from the inspection-survey 
unit. 

Next day, at a press conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dodged answering ques- 
tions about the shake-up. But he did sug- 
gest, in extenuation, that the Navy was 
permissibly out of practice in building 
dreadnoughts, in as much as no battleship 
had been constructed since the West Vir- 
ginia in 1923. Thus, Mr. Roosevelt rea- 
soned, wrinkles would have to be ironed 
out of recently designed ships. 

Then, reverting to defense, the Presi- 
dent further announced that he had or- 
dered a complete survey of all Federal- 
owned lands and plants capable of pro- 
ducing war material and had authorized 
construction of a new dirigible, a small ex- 
perimental ship, costing no more than 
$3,000,000. 

Over the week end, other armament re- 
ports rocketed through the capital; that 
the President would ask Congress for an 
air fleet of from 7,000 to 10,000 planes, 
triple the Air Corps’ present goal of 2,320 
first-line combat ships; that the Army’s 
“initial protective force” of some 400,000 
would immediately be equipped with semi- 
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automatic rifles, gas masks, tanks, and 
anti-aircraft guns; that war reserves for a 
force of 1,000,000 would be stored up. 


Crossroads 

With a less rapid-fire tempo, national 
defense measures moved forward on the 
diplomatic front. Over the radio, Under- 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles frankly 
admitted that the United States’ rearma- 
ment program was designed to protect the 
21 Western Hemisphere republics from 
foreign aggression. And at the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York 
(see page 43), Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull offered his analysis of post-Munich 
problems. Speaking without his customary 
reserve, Hull warned that, while the world 
is “at a crossroads,” it still has “its power 
of choice.” 

Then, returning to Washington, Hull 
found his desk piled with problems, all 
closely related to defense of the nation’s 
diplomatic outposts. Since State Depart- 
ment realists have long believed demo- 
cratic principles face their sternest test 
in South American countries, the Secre- 
tary looked forward with the enthusiasm 
of a zealot to the congress of American 
republics at Lima, Peru, Dec. 9 (see Peri- 
scope). On the outcome might depend the 
fate of the Monroe Doctrine, for the chief 
task of the American delegation will be to 
counterbalance the increasing influence in 
Latin America of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 


Significance 


Some old-time Army and Navy men 
have been astounded that warnings of 
staggering defense appropriations, which 
have been rumbling for months, have 
evoked no articulate outcry, even from 
confirmed pacifists. The truth is, the 
growth of Fascism has made traditional 
war haters belligerent. Something not un- 
like the familiar “war to end war” philoso- 
phy appears to be stealing over America 
again. Not since 1917 has there been such 
a unanimity of feeling that the United 
States ought to be “prepared for any- 
thing.” 

Once the admirals and generals digest 
the news that American taxpayers are will- 
ing to dig up more than a billion a year 
for rearmament, they may raise the ante. 
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P-40 pursuit ship, prime unit in America’s growing defenses 


Some estimates place the cost of bringing 
America to proportional equality with the 
best-armed of the totalitarian powers as 
high as $15,000,000,000. 

If any such sum is spent, it will be with 
the intent of avoiding war, rather than 
preparing for it. A great many people in 
Washington feel certain that, sooner or 
later, one or more of the totalitarian states 
will call the Monroe Doctrine into ques- 
tion. If the United States is prepared to 
take a strong line toward Europe, without 
at the same time overdoing the “big 
brother” role in the Western Hemisphere, 
Latin Americans may conclude that their 
bread is buttered on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

Actually the current defense moves 
strengthen Secretary Hull’s position at the 
Lima conference. Whether he avails him- 
self of it or not, Hull very likely will have 
an opportunity there to heft the rough 
wood from which the pressure of common 
danger may one day hew out an “Ameri- 


Newsweek Chart 


How the Navy’s proposed 325-foot airship (2) compares with the 149- 
foot ZMC-2 (1), 658-foot Los Angeles (3), 813-foot Hindenburg (4) 


can League of Nations.” And, whether 
with this in mind or not, the Secretary js 
taking the utmost pains not to offend 
Latin Americans generally in his suave 
dealings with a truculent Mexico. 

Moreover, American solidarity and re- 
armament, coupled with British rearma- 
ment, might eventually force the very na- 
tions that started the current arms race 
to sue for armistice. On a pocketbook-for- 
pocketbook basis, they simply cannot stay 
with the democracies. 


The Elections 


Trends of Midterm Balloting 
the Starting Gun for 1940 





In hundreds of cities and towns last 
week, bargain-hunting dealers began clear- 
ing their warehouse floors and awaited the 
biennial advertisements: “For Sale— 
Desks, Chairs, Filing Cabinets—Campaign 
Furniture, Equal to New.” Bored janitors 
unlimbered their ladders, plotting an at- 
tack on the red, white, and blue bunting 
festooned on stores and offices that had 
served as political headquarters. They 
swept out the dead cigar butts, emptied 
the spittoons, junked the panegyric pam- 
phlets, and prepared the premises for 
vacancy and mice. As far as political “liter- 
ature” and street-corner speeches were col- 
cerned, the campaign had virtually ended. 
There remained only the frantic, Jast-m1- 
ute barrage: millions of words bumbled 
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‘nto radio mikes, millions of visits paid 
wavering citizens, millions of phone calls 
to warm voters’ wires and cool their fervor. 
After a history-making primary poll of 
almost 16,500,000, some 40,000,000 this 
week gave fore- and hindsight thought to 
their choices in the final elections. At stake 
were 35 Senate seats, 33 governorships, 
and the House of Representatives’ full 
roster. In key states such as New York 
and Pennsylvania (Newsweek, Nov. 7), 
the prestige of the national Administra- 
tion hung in uncertain balance—and with 
it the probable extent of President Roose- 
yelt’s control over the 1940 Democratic 
convention. In Michigan, organized labor’s 
future faced a test in the reelection drive 
of Gov. Frank Murphy, opposed by con- 
servatives on the ground that he had been 
overlenient in his conduct during the 1937 
automotive sit-downs. Elsewhere, initiative 
and referendum proposals of national im- 
plications (see page 44) found a place on 
the ballot. Colorado pondered repeal of 
chain-store licensing and taxation; Alaba- 
ma, New Hampshire, California, and 
Michigan weighed amendments to ear- 
mark gasoline taxes solely for highway 
purposes; New York voted on a proposal 
enabling the legislature to establish state- 
wide health insurance; and, taking cogni- 
zance of agitation to disfranchise relief 
recipients, New Hampshire passed judg- 
ment on a measure authorizing its Gen- 
eral Court to define “paupers’” right to 
vote. 


The Issues 

Few sectors found specific New Deal 
legislation providing campaign issues. 
Even in Ohio, where the contest between 
Sen. Robert J. Bulkley and Robert A. 
Taft followed sharp New Deal-anti-New 
Deal lines, Taft avoided direct and de- 
tailed attack on Administration policies. 
In New York, District Attorney Thomas 








Acme 


Straws disturbed Farley 


E. Dewey, opposing Gov. Herbert Leh- 
man’s reelection, adopted similar kid-glove 
tactics in handling President Roosevelt’s 
reforms. Even in Kansas, where the Fed- 
eral farm program finds few supporters, 
Clyde Reed, G.O.P. senatorial candidate, 
took care not to oppose the AAA as such 
but criticized the law as it now operates. 

As a promise of things yet to ride over 
the political horizon, assorted pension 
plans spotted state ballots and furnished 
oratorical fuel for campaigners scattered 
throughout the country. Few politicians 
relished these schemes except in so far as 
they gave promise of soon boiling down to 
a national issue and consequently offered 
material for vote-getting speeches. Many 
a candidate adopted one nameless vet- 
eran’s solution: “Aw, hell, I believe I'll 
just come out for the Townsend Plan and 
have it over with.” 


His Ear to the 














lsrown in The New York Herald Tribune 


Cartoonists looked ahead 


Oregon’s ballot carried a referendum on 
$100 maximum monthly pensions for all 
over 60. Until the State Supreme Court 
struck out the proposal, Arkansans had 
planned to vote on $50-a-month pensions. 
California’s widely publicized $30-every- 
Thursday movement drew thousands of 
the aged and hopeful to the polls. North 
Dakota balloted on a pension increase 
from $30 to $40 monthly. But Colorado, 
which has suffered severe financial disrup- 
tion from its two-year-old pension provi- 
sion, voted on repeal of its $45 monthly 
stipend for needy persons over 60. 


The Last Mile 


In the campaign’s closing days the two 
national chairmen, James A. Farley and 
John D. M. Hamilton, displayed custom- 
ary pre-election optimism, although there 
were moments when the results of scat- 
tered straw votes seemed to shake Farley’s 
assurance. For the final round, both sides 
wheeled up their heavy artillery and both 


Internation: l 


Hamilton reflected hope 


battered away at an issue new to national 
politics in the United States: the long- 
heralded struggle between democracy and 
Fascism. 

At Bartlesville, Okla., Alfred M. Landon 
told the country it must decide in its next 
two elections “whether we are going to be 
a democracy or a Fascist state ... We 
cannot vest too much power in a few in- 
dividuals as we have now and remain a 
representative democracy .. .” A strong 
Republican opposition in Congress means 
that Congress will retain its prerogatives 
of writing legislation.” 

Making his first and only speech in the 
current campaign, President Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park touched the same totalitarian 
theme. In a broadcast that attacked Dew- 
ey without naming him, then praised Gov- 
ernor Lehman, Governor Murphy, and 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner, Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared: “I reject the merely negative pur- 
poses proposed by old-line Republicans 
and Communists alike—for they are peo- 
ple whose only purpose is to survive 
against any other Fascist threat than their 
own. As of today, Fascism and Commu- 
nism—and old-line Tory Republicanism— 
are not threats to the continuation of our 
form of government. But I venture the 
challenging statement that if American 
democracy ceases to move forward as a 
living force .. . Fascism and Communism, 
aided, unconsciously perhaps, by old- 
line Tory Republicanism, will grow in 
strength.” 

Next day at Spokane, Wash., former 
President Herbert Hoover flung back the 
Roosevelt challenge: “The major problem 
...is whether we shall shape our economic 
system on free men or introduce into it 
a mixture of personal power with coerced 
or regimented men . . . With beguiling 
phrases Mr. Roosevelt has mixed some of 
the working parts of . . . coercive systems 
into American life . . . My curiosity is 
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whether it leads to complete Fascism, com- 
plete Socialism, or just plain economic 
nonsense.” 


Significance 


In the long-range view, as important as 
the effect of the election results on the 
1940 political outlook was the ever-narrow- 
ing breach disclosed between the funda- 
mental philosophies of both major par- 
ties. Such New Deal innovations as the 
CCC, the SEC, Social Security, the AAA, 
and even the National Labor Relations 
Act—all red-hot points of friction in 1936 
—drew only cautious fire from G.O.P. 
stump speakers. Wherever these and other 
Administration measures came in for Re- 
publican drubbing, they generally did so 
not for the principles they involved but 
for the manner of their application. Far 
from raking Administration refornis as 
such, the Republican candidates whose 
campaigns held richest promise of success 
were largely those who preached practical 
application of the New Deal’s theoreti- 
cal basis. 

Other issues proved even more astonish- 
ing by their absence. The Wage-Hour Bill, 
bitterly assailed last year and finally put 
into effect only a fortnight before this 
week’s balloting, received scant notice 
from G.O.P. campaigners. The President’s 
course during the recent European crisis— 
if based on less canny strategy—might 
easily have crammed Republican guns 
with political cordite. As it turned out, the 


Republican gains in Congress, following 
the pattern of losses suffered by the party 
in power at every off-year election but one 
since 1874* offer the G.O.P. psychologi- 
cal stimulation, although keeping the 
party’s delegation far below a majority. 





Baby Brides 


Rape Charge Pops up in Midst 
of a Child Marriage Epidemic 


Freakish news seems to run in cycles. 
When a two-headed calf gets into print 
other two-headed calves promptly follow. 
Ever since the Dionne quintuplets first 
startled the world, stories and pictures of 
quadruple and even triple births have 
periodically filled news columns. 

Last week, accounts of child brides 
cropped up in scattered sections of the 
country. From Souderton, Pa., 13-year-old 
Frances Erb eloped to Elkton, Md., with 
Robert Souder; with Frances went her 17- 
year-old sister Miriam, who married Mar- 
tin Nace, and the two brides turned their 
backs on a comfortable, radio-equipped 
home, to set up housekeeping in a 15- by 
25-foot chicken house on Cat’s Hill. In- 
formed that she had been suspended from 
the freshman class at high school, Frances 
fought attempts to annul her marriage: 
“My place is with my husband. I don’t 
care about going to school, anyway.” 


pending investigation of charges that }j, 
April bride, Ruth Greech, was under the 
14-year minimum age for legal marr; 
in that state. And in Prestonburg, 60 mily 
southward, 34-year-old Fleming Tackey 
went to jail as a result of his marriage lag 
month to 10-year-old Rosie Columbus, 
Tackett’s case was the most serious gf 
all. Because his wife is four years unde 
Kentucky’s “age of consent” and becau 
he admitted that the marriage had bee, 
consummated, he faces trial on a rape 
charge—for which the maximum penalty 
is death. Late in the week Tackett waived 
an examining trial. He couldn’t raise the 
$3,000 bond to guarantee his appearance 
before the January Circuit Court grand 
jury, so he returned to his cell (flooded by 
fan mail), and lawyers, vainly searching 
for a precedent, pondered the delicate 
legal question whether a man can be 
guilty of raping his wife—even though the 
marriage license misrepresented her age, 





A Papa for Betty Lou 


For weeks, the blue-eyed infant daugh- 
ter of Anna Franco, an unmarried servant 
girl, has kept two Westport, Conn., fam- 
ilies in a dither (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 41), 
Both saw the child in a nursing home and 
wanted to adopt her, but neither could 
find Miss Franco to get the legally neces. 
sary signature on adoption papers. After a 
search, the two couples finally located the 


In a two-family chicken house, this child bride may miss her radio 


opposition ignored the matter; and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s popularity rose sharply im- 
mediately after his foreign messages, al- 
though last week’s Gallup poll showed an 
abrupt decline from a nine-month high of 
59.6 to 54.4, following popular digestion of 
the Munich pact. His extensive rearma- 
ment program (see page 11), which would 
have wrung protesting screams from the 
country only a few years ago, weathered 
the campaign virtually unnoticed. 


In Chicago, 12-year-old Jenny Renello 
Rota appeared in court to seek the free- 
dom of her 24-year-old husband, Frank, 
jailed on charges of contributing to the 
delinquency of a minor as a result of his 
marriage to Jenny last August. At Ash- 
land, Ky., county authorities ordered the 
arrest of 60-year-old Wilbrun Howard, 





*In 1934 the Democrats gained ten house 
seats. 


missing mother within two days of each 
other; through a misunderstanding she 
signed papers first for one family, then for 
the other. Last week, a probate judge re- 
jected both claims and for a while it looked 
as if the child would have to live at the 
Welfare Association. 

Later in the week the tale of Betty Lou 
and her mother neared a happy ending. 
Marcel Van de Werken, a 38-year-old 
chauffeur who had read of their plight, 
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age, 
Sculptor Jo Davidson .. . 

| fered to marry Anna, adopt Betty Lou, 

nd provide a home for both. A New York 
daugh- Mhewspaper arranged a meeting over the 
ervant Miner table. The pair chattered for hours, 
, fam- §Hyhile their food grew cold; next day they 
v. 7). Mourneyed to Elkton, Maryland’s Gretna 
ne and #MGreen, and were married. Behind a huge 
could Mpridal bouquet of white chrysanthemums, 
neces- MAnna quavered: “This is the most won- 
\fter a MMlerful thing that ever happened to me.” 







ed the Sunday a hitch developed when Anna 
nd her husband tried to get Betty Lou 
rom Mr. and Mrs. Walter R. Brown, one 
bf the couples who had sought to adopt 
he child and had been temporarily keep- 
ng her. The Browns presented a $94.95 
ill for the infant’s expenses. Because 
fan de Werken couldn’t raise this sum, 
he Browns at first refused to give up 
Betty Lou. Later, they surrendered the 
hild and Mrs. Brown explained she was 
ired of newspapers’ “pitiless” publicity. 










ill Rogers 


20,000 Dedicate Memorial 


0 America’s Favorite Son 
















Last week, while politicians were count- 
ng their friends, Americans honored a 
an who left too many to count. 

Twenty thousand of them gathered on 
a windy hilltop near Oologah, Okla., his 
birthplace, to help dedicate a $200,000 
Vill Rogers Museum and watch the late 
actor-humorist’s daughter Mary unveil a 
assive bronze statue of her father by 
0 Davidson. 

The day would have been Rogers’ 59th 
uirthday, and a nationwide radio hookup 
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y Lou #Prought to the onetime Indian Territory 
ding. fhe voices of President Roosevelt, Eddie 
ar-old M-antor, George M. Cohan, and many 
light, Mnother warm admirer. 


Newsphotos 


... carved an American idol 


“In a time grown too solemn and som- 
ber,” said the President, “he brought his 
countrymen back to a sense of propor- 
tion.” Putting the Rogers sense of propor- 
tion another way, Cantor reminisced: 
“Any time you gave him a biscuit, he’d 
want to pay you back with a barrel of 
flour.” 

On one of the 20,000 moist-eyed spec- 
tators, memory weighed heavily. Betty 
Rogers, widowed by the Alaskan plane 
crackup three years ago that also killed 
Wiley Post, collapsed. Her daughter and 
her two sons, Bill and Jimmy, assisted 
her, weeping, from the scene. 





$4,000,000 to 0 


Anna Laura Lowe Barnett, widow of 
the world’s richest Indian, moved twice 
last week. Routed by tear gas from her 
late husband’s white-columned mansion 
on Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, she 
meditated in jail. Then, released by Fed- 
eral authorities glad to get her off their 








hands after she promised to make no more 
trouble, she went to a one-room apart- 
ment. 

The fortunes of Mrs. Barnett and her 
daughter by a previous marriage, Maxine 
Sturgis, had ebbed since the day eighteen 
years ago when she married the senile 
Creek with an oil income of $60,000 a 
month (Newsweek, Oct. 24). In 1934, 
shortly before Barnett died, the United 
States Government voided their marriage, 
cutting her out of a $4,000,000 estate. 
Until last week she had clung to the 
Wilshire Boulevard address, threatening 
to resist the government “gangsters” with 
“guns, knives, and dynamite.” 

The immediate future looks none too 
bright. Mrs. Sturgis has a job in Beverly 
Hills, but she is getting a little tired of 
the whole ruckus. 

“Mother,” she complained as the pair 
left jail, “you’ve simply got to keep your 
mouth shut.” 


Muzzled Martians 


As far as the Columbia Broadcasting 
System is concerned, Orson Welles, 23- 
year-old actor-producer, will not invade 
New Jersey again. 

Still blushing over what hundreds of 
“victims” said and what they feared 
someone in Washington might still say 
about a Martian-invasion broadcast which 
last week frightened a good many persons 
out of their wits (Newsweek, Nov. 7), 
Columbia officials this week made it plain 
they would ignore numerous requests for 
a rebroadcast as well as orders for record- 
ings of the program. 

For those thus disappointed, two mo- 
tion-picture companies prepared substi- 
tutes. United Artists speeded re-release of 
“Things to Come,” an old film based on 
an H. G. Wells fantasy. Universal fattened 
and re-edited an episode in the Flash 
Gordon serial, writing in some sequences 
wherein Martian warriors will descend on 
New York with a “nitron lamp” from 
whose deadly rays not even the Ramapos 
would afford refuge. Originally scheduled 
for January release, this celluloid catas- 
trophe is scheduled for any day now. 

Interest in other quarters appeared to 
have died down by this week. Neither 
King nor United Features, two of the big- 
gest newspaper syndicates, was intrigued 
by the suggestion that Wells’ “The War 
of the Worlds,” basis of the Welles broad- 
cast, ought to be serialized. Macmillan, 
which published “Shape of Things to 
Come,” found the supply on hand more 
than adequate to the demand, with busi- 
ness not especially brisk. 

In Washington, Chairman Frank R. 
MeNinch indicated the FCC probably 
would let all concerned off with a mild 
scolding. In Berlin, good Nazis read that 
the whole thing was only a “Jewish plot” 
anyway (see page 18). 
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Wide World 


Studying up on Hitler: Foreign Minister Arita of Japan 


Squeeze Play on Foreigners 


Is Pressed by the Japanese 


Economic Subjugation 


of China Shapes up in Wake 


of Junking 9-Power Pact 


A fortnight ago, when Japanese troops 
captured Hankow, foreign correspondents 
complimented them on their “model oc- 
cupation” and contrasted it with the 
bloody sack of Nanking. But by last 
week the Japanese had again run amuck. 
Soldiers broke into houses, fired shops, 
robbed and beat up peasants, and violated 
women. To obtain billets for their troops 
the high command ruthlessly ejected 
30,000 Chinese from their homes. 

After initial politeness toward most 
foreigners, the Japanese also resumed 
their usual attitude of disciplined rude- 
ness. And against Britons—who saved 
many Japanese buildings from Chinese 
dynamite squads—they enforced deliber- 
ately repressive measures. Japanese troops 
occupied the British concession and barred 
the gates each night. Bluejackets entering 
during the day were frisked for arms by 
Japanese sentries. British property was 
confiscated; official cars were seized—and 
protests laughingly ignored. 

While the chief Japanese force thus 
consolidated its occupation of Hankow, 
mechanized columns started after Chiang 
Kai-shek’s fleeing armies. One raced 80 
miles down the Canton-Hankow railway 
toward Yochow, key to Hunan Province, 
while another drove westward in an effort 
to reach Shasi on the Upper Yangtze be- 
fore the Chinese could remove vast quan- 
tities of machinery from dismantled Han- 
kow factories. 


Forty planes attempted to bomb Chung- 
king, Chiang Kai-shek’s new capital, 450 
miles to the west. However, the rambling 
city was hidden by its natural air-raid 
protection: impenetrable fog rising from 
the Yangtze gorges cloaks it winter and 
summer. On the Hunan front Chiang Kai- 
shek himself conferred with Russian ad- 
visers and confidently inspected 100 newly 
arrived Soviet tanks. 


Anniversary 

On Nov. 3 Tokyo celebrated its vic- 
tories and also the 86th anniversary of 
the birth of the Emperor Meiji, under 


—_—_—_= 
whose reign Japan was transformed from 
a feudal curiosity into a modern jsla 
empire. At the same time, officials fing}, 
revealed their plans for making Empey 
Hirohito’s Japan the master of all Asia 
An official government statement cloth 
this in polite language—but none the ey 
made its meaning crystal clear. 

What Japan sought was the “estabjig, 
ment of a new order in East Asia .. , 
tripartite relationship . . . between Japa, 
Manchukuo, and China in the politic, 
economic, cultural, and other fields,” 4, 
carry out this plan, the statement hinte 
Tokyo may be forced to adopt Fascisy 
“It is therefore imperative to carry qj 
all the necessary internal reforms vii 
the full development of the aggregaiJ 
national strength.” Then, it was hope 
“other powers will appreciate correct! 
Japan’s aims and policy and adapt thej 
attitude to the new conditions prevailip 
in East Asia.” That hint was aimed at th 
Americans, French, and British. But 
Germany and Italy the statement only 
expressed “profound gratitude” for their 
“cordiality.” 

The next day a spokesman of tle 
Foreign Office—just taken over by a sup 
posed liberal, Hachiro Arita—bluntly ¢. 
livered the final blow: “Japan considey 
the Nine-Power Pact [guaranteeing China’ 
territory] obsolete. Whether we will & 
nounce it or withdraw has not yet bee 
decided.” 

This week Tokyo prepared the groun( 
for its alliance with Manchukuo and 
China. In Peiping, Gen. Kenji Doihara, 
trim so-called “Lawrence of Manchuria,” 
was reputedly grooming a ruler for al 
Japanese-dominated China: Gen. Wu Pe- 
fu, commander of the northern armies 
that Chiang Kai-shek smashed in 192%. 
Wu is currently rumored to be $270,000 
in debt to Japan’s intelligence service 


| 


| 





Robert Capa-Pis 


Chinese concealing their airplanes from Japanese bombs 
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— 
This was advance payment for creating a 
puppet government, which hitherto his 
wife wouldn’t let him do from fear of 
assassination. 


Background 

Until the World War Japan had nibbled 
at China after the fashion of other im- 
perialist powers, taking only Formosa, 
Korea, and Port Arthur. In 1914 it further 
whetted its appetite by conquering Ger- 
many’s leased territory in Shantung prov- 


For the next eight years Japan lived up 
to the treaty and tried to dominate China 
only by peaceful economic penetration. 
Then the rejuvenated Chinese Republic 
challenged Japanese power in Manchuria. 
This forced Tokyo’s militarists to make an 
all-important decision: whether to turn 
north and strike Russia, or to conquer 
China. In 1931 they chose China, and 
blow followed blow with logical violence: 
the annexation of Manchuria, the inva- 
sion of Jehol, the demilitarization of North 





Japanese entering devastated Sinyang in Hankow advance 


ince. But the next year, with the rest of 
the world enmeshed in war, it presented 
China with the notorious Twenty-One De- 
mands. These asked an extension of leases 
in Southern Manchuria and Shantung and 
the establishment of a virtual protectorate 
over China. This last demand approxi- 
mated Tokyo’s present peace conditions 
since under it Japanese advisers were to 
direct the Chinese police, army, and cus- 
toms. 

The struggling young Chinese Republic 
balked on the protectorate, and European 
pressure finally persuaded Japan to back 
down. But a $250,000,000 loan nearly 
achieved the same object by bribery of the 
corrupt Peiping government—until anti- 
Japanese boycotts and riots swept it from 
office. And at the Versailles conference, 
Tokyo’s representative kept possession of 
Shantung only by defying the Allies. 

In 1921 Washington called even this 
bluff and—with the biggest navy in the 
world under construction—summoned the 
disarmament conference. Tokyo promised 
to withdraw from Shantung and signed 
the Nine-Power Pact by which all Pa- 
cific powers agreed to respect the terri- 
torial integrity of China. 


China, and finally the present large-scale 
war. Now Japan must face the task of 
realizing the profits on this 23-year cam- 


paign. 
Significance 


Tokyo’s long-range plans last week in- 
dicated how it proposed to accomplish 
this. 

First, it must bottle Chiang Kai-shek 
up in the southwest and tackle the most 
difficult and doubtful problems: suppres- 
sion of the hordes of guerrillas now 
harassing communications lines, establish- 
ment of order and of a stable, Japanese- 
dominated government. 

Economic measures will be simpler and 
can be put into effect as the military 
subjugation proceeds. Presumably they 
will follow the procedure used in Man- 
chukuo. First, Japanese companies will 
be given monopolies over all basic in- 
dustries. (Already a corporation modeled 
on the vast South Manchuria Railway 
has been formed to exploit North China.) 
Next, Japanese merchants will take over 
army-confiscated Chinese businesses and 
foreign concerns. Then, as in Manchukuo, 
foreign trade will be rigorously squeezed 


out by restrictive regulations and by army 
interference such as the present closing of 
the Yangtze and Canton Rivers to all but 
Japanese ships. Finally, the foreign con- 
cession and special privileges will be grad- 
ually eliminated. 

This will establish the Far East as a 
vast closed economy. Italy and Germany 
may get to share the spoils by bartering 
agreements, but the plan firmly shuts the 
Open Door to the democracies. Britain, 
with a $1,500,000,000 investment and 
trade many times larger than its com- 
merce with Central Europe, suffers the 
most. Yet last week, in the House of Com- 
mons, Neville Chamberlain meekly offered 
Japan loans to develop its new empire. 
France’s rich colony of Indo-China is 
menaced, and as the price of security 
Tokyo has demanded the cessation of 
arms shipments to Chiang via that colony. 

Only the United States, with the small- 
est stake, is in a position to retaliate, 
perhaps by boycott. Last week, as an 
oblique means of protest, Secretary of 
State Hull published for the first time a 
report from last November’s Brussels Con- 
ference asserting that the Nine-Power 
Treaty is still valid. In the past Japan has 
discounted the danger of forcible Ameri- 
can retaliation and _ ignored protests 
against economic discrimination. Its pres- 
ent course seems based on the assumption 
that it can continue to do so. 





Spanish Guns 


They Bark Off British Shores 
as Italian Accord Is Adopted 


During September the British and Ger- 
man Fleets held simultaneous maneuvers 
in the North Sea in a tension which might 
have turned their target practice into se- 
rious combat at any moment. That dan- 
ger passed with the end of the Czech crisis. 
But shots were fired in earnest in those 
waters last week for the first time since 
the World War. 

Ten miles off the Norfolk coast the 
Spanish insurgent auxiliary cruiser Nadir 
shelled and sank the 5,649-ton freighter 
Cantabria, a Spanish ship under British 
charter. Late in the afternoon of Nov. 2, 
people at Cromer, resort and fishing vil- 
lage, heard gunfire. From the town’s high 
cliffs they saw the Cantabria belching 
smoke and listing badly. 

Coast Guards from Cromer in a motor 
lifeboat took off the Cantabria’s captain, 
his wife, and their 8-year-old daughter and 
6-year-old son. Eleven of the remaining 37 
aboard were picked up by a British steam- 
er, and the Nadir took the others aboard. 


‘The Thames Next’ 


News of the North Sea “battle” reached 
London just as Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain was asking the Commons to 
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After Twenty Years: On 
Nov. 11, 1918, the World War 
ended with signing of the armistice 
in this railway car in the Forest of 
Compiégne. Today the car is pre- 
served as a peace shrine on the spot 
where the Germans yielded to the 
Allied terms. The museum housing 
it was given by Arthur Henry Flem- 
ing of Pasadena, Calif. Also in the 
Compiégne is a stone commemorat- 
ing American help in July 1918. 





authorize immediate ratification of the 
Anglo-Italian pact, on the ground that 
“the Spanish question is no longer a 
menace to the peace of Europe.” 

An opposition member cried out: “They 
will be up the Thames next.” Former 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden accused 
Chamberlain of bringing war nearer by his 
concessions to dictators, and David Lloyd 
George said: “The Prime Minister seems 
to me to be acquiring the dictatorial airs 
of his associations.” 

Chamberlain, however, revealed that, 
since the Duce recalled 10,000 Italian Le- 
gionnaires from General Franco’s ranks 
four weeks ago, he had made a promise: 
remaining Italians of all categories will be 
withdrawn as soon as the nonintervention 
plan goes into effect—now a possibility 
since the Barcelona government has dis- 
banded its foreign brigades. 

To these the Prime Minister added that 
at Munich both Hitler and Mussolini had 
told him “most definitely” they had no 
territorial ambitions in Spain. Moreover, 
he gave the Duce credit for persuading 
Hitler to call the Munich conference, 
which “saved the peace of Europe” and 
said that alone justified putting the Easter 
accord into effect. 

The vote was an easy victory: 345 to 
138 in favor of ratifying the accord—a 
majority only fifteen votes short of the 
one which approved the Munich agree- 


ment, although that vote had been cast in 
the first hours of relief after the war 
scare ended. 


Tides of Battle 


Meanwhile, in Spain, insurgent offen- 
sives finally recovered important territory 
on the Ebro River front. The deadlock 
there has lasted since July 25, costing both 
sides 130,000 casualties, according to 
Franco’s estimates. That is twice the losses 
of the great battle of Teruel. 

On Oct. 30 Franco took personal com- 
mand of an attack launched against forti- 
fied hill positions, and four days later his 
right wing came in sight of the river. Next 
day they claimed capture of the major 
objective, the bridgehead at Mora de 
Ebro. 


Significance 


Britain’s approval of the Anglo-Italian 
accord is a diplomatic victory for both 
Mussolini and Franco. Franco will get bel- 
ligerent rights, enabling him to blockade 
government territory. For the Duce it 
means immediate recognition of his Ethio- 
pian conquest. Lord Perth, British Am- 
bassador in Rome, will get new credentials 
to the “King of Italy and Emperor of 
Ethiopia.” Since France took the same 
step four weeks ago, the United States 
and Soviet Russia are the only major 
powers that haven’t granted recognition. 


Nazis vs. U.S. 


Broad Attack Linked to Driye 
Bludgeoning All Democracies 


Last week the Nazi press started a gep. 
eral attack on the United States. Ning 
points were picked out for particular crit. 
cism: 

1—The Martian war panic (see page 
15): “It is inconceivable that Americans 
are not yet aware how much they them. 
selves suffer from the Jewish pest, by 
they will now perhaps become aware afte; 
New York reaped its greatest laugh jy 
centuries . . .What is to become of this 
people?” (Vélkischer Beobachter). 

2—Explosion of the German ship Vap. 
couver at Oakland decried as sabotage: 
“It cannot surprise us because we have 
become used to much of that kind in the 
land of gangsters” (Bérsenzeitung). 

3—Cardinal Mundelein’s visit to the 
Vatican: “Agitator Priest Visits Pope; 
Vatican Launches Election Deal” (Der 
Angriff headlines over a story saying the 
“deal” was to get Catholic votes for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt) . 

4—The state of the nation: Half of 
Sunday photographic supplement given to 
American pictures—attractive posters ad- 
vertising “The American Way” contrasted 
with photographs of breadlines, strikers, 
tramps, and slums (Der Angriff). 

5—Listening to anti-Chamberlain broad- 
casts: “The American radio is at the dis- 
posal of a Churchill and a Lloyd George 
for their inciting speeches . . . If the land 
of the Monroe Doctrine has nothing better 
to contribute to Europe’s welfare it should 
mind its own business” (Bérsenzeitung). 

6—President Roosevelt’s speeches and 
messages on foreign affairs: “American in- 
terference in European affairs is begin- 
ning to become a nuisance—all the more 
so because it seems to degenerate into a 
menace to the European reconciliation 
policy” (Diplomatische Korrespondenz). 

7—Support of the Open Door in China: 
“The democratic powers stuck their heads 
in the sand concerning Far Eastern mat- 
ters as they did with respect to Central 
European developments . . .” But Britain 
and France attended the Brussels confer- 
ence only on “the express desire of Roose- 
velt, who then exceeded even Anthony 
Eden in shortsightedness” (Vélkischer 
Beobachter). 

8—Secretary of State Hull’s reciprocal- 
trade policy: “Hull behaves like a boy 
who comes home with poor marks and 
still insists that his accomplishments are 
excellent” (West German Beobachter). 

9—South American policy: The “multi- 
fold apparatus of American propaganda. 
with its news services, powerful short-wave 
radio, and all means of Jewish persuasion” 
is used to spread “Yankee lies” of a Ger- 
man menace to South America (Der At 


griff). 
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There was some praise—of former Presi- 
dent Hoover and The Washington Post 
for their “realistic and peaceful attitude 
toward the authoritarian states”; of Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City for his enmity 
to the “civil war-seeking C.1.0.” 













Significance 

The United States, like other democra- 
cies, customarily gets more blame than 
praise in Nazi and Fascist press alike. At- 
tacks generally come sporadically, how- 
ever, and often in reply to blasts by Amer- 
ican politicians or newspapers. Last week’s 
concerted outburst may have been par- 
tially inspired by three real sore points: 
(1) President Roosevelt’s unflattering 
public references to totalitarian states, es- 
pecially in explanation of his armaments 
















policy. 

Such personal attacks as the ones made 
on him are rare, since heads of states usu- 
ally are treated carefully to spare Hitler 
reprisals. (2) American efforts to combat 
the spread of Nazi influence in Latin 
America. (3) Secretary Hull’s refusal to 
take the German barter system int iis 
treaty setup. 

But the maneuver also had a fami, _- 
semblance to a larger campaign with a 
purpose. Propaganda Minister Goebbels is 
master of the technique of attack with 
heavy artillery, which was as responsible 
as any other Nazi weapon for the victory 
over Czechoslovakia. Since then the more 
powerful Germany has gone on to try to 
bludgeon all the democracies into soft- 
pedaling their chronic hostility to Nazism. 
Goebbels apparently believes America will 
react as Britain and France have done to 
this. In both those countries official and 
unofficial criticism already has toned down 
criticism noticeably. 







































International 


Ribbentrop and Ciano 


Hungary’s Bite 
Her Chunk of Czechoslovakia 
Was Trimmed Down by Hitler 


In June 1920 Allied statesmen, then 
functioning as winners, met in the Trianon 
Palace at Versailles and imposed the harsh- 
est of all the peace treaties on Hungary. 
Last week the Nazi and Fascist successors 
to top place ostentatiously threw the Tri- 
anon Treaty into the wastebasket. 

Revision of this treaty at the expense of 
Czechoslovakia was one of the promises 
made by all four great powers at Munich 





Three Lions 


Czech surrender: Hungarian girls welcome their soldiers 





Sept. 29. The Czechs refused to give way 
to Hungary’s ambitious demands, how- 
ever. And, when neither direct negotiations 
nor Hungarian threats produced results, 
Germany and Italy stepped in as sole ar- 
bitrators. Their two Foreign Ministers, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop and Count Ga- 
leazzo Ciano, announced the decision at 
a ceremony held by candlelight in the 
picture gallery of the Belvedere Palace at 
Vienna Nov. 2. 

Hungary had asked enough territory to 
make a common frontier with Poland. 
Ribbentrop and Ciano did not satisfy 
much more than half the claim. They con- 
ceded a strip of 4,875 square miles from 
the Czech provinces of Slovakia and Ru- 
thenia, mostly lowland where the peasants 
are predominately Magyar but the town 
population is Slovak, Ruthene, and Jewish. 
The largest towns were Kassa and Ungvar, 
capital of Ruthenia. Hungary also got the 
valuable grajn-growing island of Schiitt, 
in the Danube east of Bratislava. That 
city was not included in the award al- 
though it was coveted as the old capital 
of Hungary. Estimates of the population 
transferred varied from 1,060,000 to 860,- 
000, with Prague claiming it lost more 
than Budapest admitted it gained. 

Budapest, nevertheless, shed one-fourth 
of its mourning, removing the crape over 
the monument labeled “North” in Liberty 
Square. “South,” “East,” and “West” 
stayed shrouded as symbols of the terri- 
torial losses to Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Austria. 

Nov. 5 the Czech Army began for the 
third time to evacuate after diplomatic 
defeats. The New York Times’ correspond- 
ent, G.E.R. Gedye, who got through the 
lines to Medwed the night before, found 
more good humor than there had been 
when the Sudetenland was surrendered 
to Germany or Teschen to Poland: 

“A blond-haired Czechoslovak customs 
official in uniform announced that the 
Hungarian Mayor and the departing 
Czechoslovak customs inspector requested 
the pleasure of the correspondent’s com- 
pany in their farewell celebration. 

“In the back room waited the Mayor— 
ununiformed, collarless, huge, and vastly 
mustached. The parting called for a suc- 
cession of liters of the local wine that 
seemed unending and speeches that in the 
end were slightly incoherent. Every three 
minutes local custom demanded that 
glasses should be clinked and national 
toasts exchanged . . . As dawn broke the 
Hungarian national colors were nailed up, 
flags unfurled, and ‘Welcome’ signs in 
Magyar affixed . . . Today as the [Hun- 
garian] troops landed there was scarcely 
a dry eye in Medwed. Tonight in this land 
of abundant wine there is certainly no dry 
throat.” 

Next day Nicholas Horthy, wearing his 
Austro-Hungarian Admiral’s uniform, rode 
majestically into the liberated town of 
Komarom on a white charger. The cere- 
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mony became so emotional that the 70- 
year-old Regent and all the other speak- 
ers cried. 


Significance 


In small-power arbitration at. Vienna, 
as in the Four-Power Conference at Mun- 
ich, only Germany got everything it want- 
ed. Britain and France had no voice in 
the further partition of Czechoslovakia, 
although at Munich they “guaranteed” 
that country’s frontiers. Since Mussolini 
backed the Hungarian-Polish desire for a 
common frontier—which might have 
served as a barrier against the Nazi drive 
eastward—he also came off second-best. 

Nazi-Fascist arbitration followed an 
ethnographical division as closely as pos- 
sible. Hungary’s claim is for restoration of 
all the peoples it once ruled. But whether 
revision of the Yugoslav and Rumanian 
frontiers will follow seems to depend most- 
ly on Hitler’s will. 

Czechoslovakia now has ceded 3,500,000 
inhabitants and 11,015 square miles to 
Germany, 240,000 subjects and 400 square 
miles to Poland, and about 1,000,000 sub- 
jects and 4,875 square miles to Hungary, 
leaving a post-Munich remnant of 10,500, 
000 inhabitants and 38,600 square miles. 





A Grave in Valhalla 


Westminster Abbey, Valhalla of Britain’s 
illustrious dead, rang with the clank of 
pick and spade on ancient stones last 
week. Part of the Poets’ Corner where 
great writers from Chaucer to Browning 
are buried, was dug up in an attempt to 
settle a 169-year-old controversy: who 
wrote Shakespeare—Shakespeare or Bacon? 
Instead of settling that dispute, however, 
the only result was to create a new puzzle 
over the location of the grave of Edmund 
Spenser, “Faerie Queene” author. 

Bertram G. Theobald and other mem- 
bers of the Bacon Society persuaded Dr. 
Paul de Labilliere, Dean of Westminster, 
to authorize a search for Spenser’s grave. 
When he was buried in the Abbey in 1599 
contemporary poets were reported to have 
dropped “mournful elegies and poems” on 
the coffin. Baconians hoped to find a 
Shakespeare original which could be com- 
pared with existing specimens of the hand- 
writing of Sir Francis Bacon. 

Carefully screened from public gaze, 
digging went on for two days under the 
supervision of the Dean, Sir Charles Peers, 
Abbey surveyor, Lawrence Tanner, Ab- 
bey librarian, and Harold Plenderleith of 
the British Museum. Lacking any official 
record, it had been assumed that Spenser 
was buried in the grave a few feet away 
from the monument to him. But experts 
who examined the grave under the light of 
miners’ lamps decided that it probably 
was not Spenser’s. The workmanship of 
a caved-in coffin which they found was 
post-Elizabethan. And it was 6 feet 2 
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Black Star 


The Duce scans new diplomatic horizons 


inches long, while Spenser was a small 
man. No traces of any manuscripts were 
found. The Dean then called off the search 
because of public protests against it. Sir 
John Pollock summed up this anti- 
Baconian opinion by quoting his father, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, authority on Bacon 
and Shakespeare, in a letter to The Times: 
He who would Bacon place where 
Shakespeare sits 
Must have unbaken brains or shaken 
wits. 





Duce’s Chorus 
Henchmen Revive the Old Shout 


for ‘Nizza, Savoia, Tunisi’ 


Italy’s twentieth Armistice Day was 
celebrated Nov. 4, the anniversary of the 
separate peace with Austria. In Rome the 
crowd of 100,000 which filled the Piazza 
di Venezia was made up mostly of veter- 
ans. Before a gathering of that kind the 
Duce likes to make a “tour of the hori- 
zon.” He spoke from the balcony outside 
his office window: 

“In European political skies a blue patch 
is spreading. Responsible men are work- 
ing to this end, but it would not be the 
Fascist way to abandon ourselves to ex- 
aggerated and premature optimism. There 
is still need to sleep with our heads on our 
knapsacks as we did in the trenches.” 


To that point the pattern hadn’t var- 
ied much from that of other Armistice 
Days. Then suddenly a few voices, fol- 
lowed quicky by the whole crowd, began 
to chant “Nizza, Savoia, Tunisi.” This 
battle cry has not been heard since the 
early days of Fascism, when France was 
the archenemy and the provinces of Nice 
and Savoy and the colony of Tunisia were 
spoken of as “unredeemed Italian soil.” 


Significance 


A typical Fascist spectacle uses a chorus 
as the Greek drama did. It is made up of 
members of the secret police who mingle 
with the crowd and raise the proper cheer 
at the right moment. In this way the Duce 
often gets ideas across without having to 
express them himself. 

From one point of view last week’s anti- 
French keynote came at an irrelevant mo- 
ment. The Daladier government has gone 
out of the way to make friends with Italy, 
and an Ambassador is on the way to Rome 
to resume normal diplomatic relations for 
the first time since the war. 

But this peculiar timing itself gave the 
hostile demonstration extra meaning, 48 
advance warning that the new friendship 
isn’t going to mean a let-up in the Duce’s 
aggressive tactics. One minor thing he 
would like is to have French newspapers 
forbidden to ridicule him as the small end 
of the Rome-Berlin axis. 

More important is a settlement of sev- 
eral old claims. Among the chief of these 
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are colonial ones. And in this sense one- 
third of the “Nizza, Savoia, Tunisi” theme 
had specific meaning. France has refused 
to acknowledge Fascist claims in Tunisia, 
where many Italians live. This probably 
will be the Duce’s first demand in the gen- 
eral colonial reshuffle toward which he and 
Hitler now are pushing. 
















The French Cabinet 


The French Cabinet split last week over 
Premier Edouard Daladier’s national re- 
covery program. Minister of Finance Paul 
Marchandeau wanted to give France 
strong doses of exchange control, heavier 
taxes, and further inflation, while Minister 
of Justice Paul Reynaud, a middle-of-the- 
road man who had the Finance post in 
Tardieu’s 1930 Cabinet, held out for go- 
ing slow. Marchandeau offered to resign, 
but Daladier staved off an incipient crisis 
by getting the two opposing Ministers to 
swap jobs. Reynaud is to outline a new 
























































, plan to the Cabinet this week. 
€ Two weeks ago, 8,000 Polish Jews liv- 
ing in Germany were forced across the 
border into Poland in retaliation for Po- 
land’s threat to invalidate their pass- 
ports. This week 6,000 of them were still 

cdritt at Zbaszyn, frontier town, their fate un- 

ck Star known. On Monday Herschel Grynszpan, 
17-year-old German-born Polish Jew, 

pa went to the German Embassy in Paris and 

Aye told Secretary Ernst von Rath he had 

““" come to avenge his “Polish brethren.” 

tee The youth then drew a gun and shot von 

This Rath twice, in the stomach and shoulder. 

: The secretary was rushed to a hospital in 

7 the a critical condition to have the bullets 

: Nice removed. 
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Hitler, Army Boss 
Successes and Staff Purges 


Combine to Tame the Generals 


Last February Adolf Hitler unfolded to 
his shocked army chiefs a plan for the 
seizure of Austria. Gen. Werner von 
Fritsch, then Commander-in-Chief, told 
the Fiihrer that, if a general war resulted, 
Germany would certainly be defeated, and 
he refused to assume responsibility for 
the invasion. Hitler forced the resignation 
of von Fritsch, then went on to take 
Austria bloodlessly. 

Two months ago, as German troops 
massed on Czechoslovakia’s borders, Chief 
of Staff Ludwig Beck—like von Fritsch 
an officer of the old Prussian school— 
warned the Fiihrer that Germany was not 
ready to fight and asked to be retired. 
But Hitler refused to accept his resigna- 
tion. A month later the Fiihrer obtained 
the Munich agreement by threatening 
France and Britain with the Reich’s “su- 
perior military force.” And last week 
General Beck retired. 

Beck had served as a colonel on Crown 
Prince Friedrich’s staff during the war. 
As new Staff Chief the Fiihrer appointed 
Gen. Franz Halder, who had been only 
an obscure wartime captain—and hence 
less in touch with the old Imperial Army 
traditions than Beck. But for two other 
old-line officers who have expressed no 
political opinions the Fiihrer had promo- 
tions: he made Gen. Fedor von Bock, who 
was commander of the army that seized 
Austria, chief of the important Berlin dis- 
trict, and advanced Wilhelm Keitel, his 
personal War Minister, from Major Gen- 





Wide World 
New French Ministers: Paul Marchandeau, Justice; Paul Reynaud, Finance 





eral to Colonel General. In addition he 
appointed Admiral Hermann Bohm, for- 
mer commander of Germany’s ships in 
risky Spanish waters, Chief of the High 
Seas Fleet. 





Significance 


The Imperial German Army’s Great 
General Staff was a semi-autonomous 
body that frequently defied civilian 
authorities and had much greater influence 
with the Kaiser than did any of his other 
advisers. In contrast, the recurrent shake- 
ups of the Nazi high command have sub- 
jugated military considerations to Hitler’s 
political ambitions. At first the conserva- 
tive Junker officers acted as a restraining 
influence. Many of the higher ones have 
paid for that with their jobs. And the 
victories for the Fiihrer’s technique in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia have further 
discredited the old-fashioned military men, 
since his impetuosity succeeded in spite 
of their caution and forebodings. 


Palestine Birthday 


On Nov. 2, 1917, Foreign Secretary 
Arthur Balfour made his historic declara- 
tion announcing Britain’s decision to es- 
tablish a Jewish national home in Pales- 
tine. Last week Palestine Jews made the 
2ist anniversary of the declaration an 
occasion to send a formal letter from the 
Jewish National Council to the govern- 
ment, reminding Britain of its pledge and 
warning that Jews were united against 
any capitulation. 

Arabs in French-mandated Syria and 
Lebanon utilized the anniversary to de- 
monstrate against British rule in Palestine. 
They closed their shops in Beirut and 
throughout Lebanon in sympathy with 
their Palestine kinsmen. In Beirut they 
stopped a funeral procession and burned 
the coffin because the hearse had in- 
scriptions advocating British-Arab friend- 
ship. Fifteen were wounded and forty ar- 
rested in clashes with police. In Damascus, 
Arabs demonstrated before the British 
Consulate. 

British troops continued cleaning up 
rebel Arab centers in Palestine. Jaffa was 
occupied by 1,800 soldiers and police, who 
rounded up 90 suspects. Elsewhere thir- 
teen Arabs were killed in two troop en- 
gagements, while a soldier was killed when 
a Royal West Kentish Regiment military 
patrol was ambushed near Haifa. Adding 
to British difficulties, Arabs went on gen- 
eral strike Nov. 1-3 in protest against a 
British military order prohibiting use of 
motor vehicles without special permits. 





q Aref Abdul Razik, Arab rebel leader, 
sent a letter to Washington threatening 
reprisals if the United States did not see 
“right and justice.” The letter was ad- 
dressed to “Franklin Rosefelt, Cordil Hole, 
and Sinator Grant.” 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





Removal of Quarter-Sized “Abdominal Brain” 
Advanced as Relief for High Blood Pressure 


Since the early 1900s Dr. George Wash- 
ington Crile, Cleveland surgeon and gland 
specialist, has tried to discover an opera- 
tion for relieving high blood pressure— 
hypertension. In 1936, at the age of 71, 
he took a trip to Central Africa, helped 
kill a 14,640-pound elephant and 200-odd 
other jungle beasts, and studied the ani- 
mals to find what bodily mechanisms con- 
trolled their blood flows. 

At a meeting of the Interstate Post- 
Graduate Medical Association of North 
America in Philadelphia last week, the 
hunter-doctor told how his African studies 
led him to try an operation unsuccessfully 
attempted in France almost two decades 
ago. In the back of man’s abdomen is a 
group of nerve cells—called the celiac 
ganglion—about the size of a quarter, 
which not only controls the amount of 
blood body organs receive, but also affects 
the speed at which the tissue-nourishing 
fluid flows to these regions. The faster the 
blood flows, the greater the blood pres- 
sure, and Dr. Crile reported that active 
animals like the lion, tiger, and antelope 
had extra-large “abdominal brains,” while 
alligators and other sluggish beasts had 
small ones. 

From this evidence Dr. Crile believes 
inactive human beings—those who are 
“always tired”—may have small nerve 
centers and thus low blood pressures. On 
the other hand, high-powered go-getters 
such as industrial executives and hard- 
driving athletes have swollen celiac gan- 
glia and a heavy flow of blood. The only 
catch is that in later years they may de- 
velop hypertension. To relieve this condi- 
tion Dr. Crile does a twenty-minute op- 
eration and completely removes the ab- 
dominal nerve centers. In a series of 274 
patients so treated, 91 per cent showed 
improvement and 81 per cent were able 
to go back to work. 

Hypertension is indirectly responsible 
for one out of every five deaths in the 
United States. It is usually not a disease 
but a symptom accompanying such con- 
ditions as hardening of the arteries. An 
average 20-year-old person has a blood 
pressure of 120 (that is, his blood exerts 
a pressure equal to that of a column of 
mercury 120 millimeters high), and this 
figure rises to about 138 at the age of 70. 

But physicians have no rule of thumb 
for telling whether a patient’s blood pres- 
sure is dangerously high, and careful ex- 
amination is necessary before a figure of 
even 160 or over is judged precarious. In 
a definite case of hypertension, however, 
surgery such as Dr. Crile’s may be used 
to cut heart-stimulating nerves, but op- 
erations often merely relieve symptoms— 


headaches, heart palpitations, and throb- 
bing sensations. It is estimated that per- 
manent lowering of the blood pressure 
occurs in only 25 per cent of the cases op- 
erated upon, and many medical men be- 
lieve surgery is on the skids as a remedy 
for high blood pressure. In their opinion 
nerve-deadening drugs will eventually be 
used instead of the knife. 


the Interdepartmental Committee to (Cp. 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service. 
and three other health experts. A clerk 
took notes. After seven hours of a closed. 
door discussion that was described as “very 
amicable,” Dr. Abell and Miss Roche 
greeted a score of reporters and revealed 
that the A.M.A. had agreed to virtually 
everything but the idea of compulsory 
health insurance. , 

This deadlock may be broken either by 
a shift in A.M.A. policy or by the over. 
whelming approval of nonmedical backers 
of health insurance. If organized medicine 
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Health consultants: Miss Roche and Dr. Abell of the A.M.A. 


Health Insurance Impasse 


More than three months ago, at the Na- 
tional Health Conference in Washington 
(Newsweek, Aug. 1), a five-man Federal 
committee proposed the following five- 
point program for the betterment of the 
nation’s health: (1) increased public- 
health activities; (2) better care for moth- 
ers and children; (3) improvement of hos- 
pital facilities; (4) free medical care for 
the 40,000,000 members of families earn- 
ing less than $800 a year, (5) and com- 
pulsory health insurance for those in the 
income bracket under $3,000 a year. 

Two months later the. American Medical 
Association’s House of Delegates met in 
Chicago to discuss this program and for- 
mulate the policy of the 110,000 doctors 
it represents (Newsweek, Sept. 26). The 
government’s first four proposals were ac- 
cepted with minor reservations, but the 
A.M.A. stood firm in opposing its pet 
aversion: compulsory health insurance. 

Last week, in Washington, organized 
medicine and the government met face to 
face in a third-floor conference room of 
the Labor Department building. The 
A.M.A. sent a ten-man delegation includ- 
ing Dr. Olin West of Chicago and Dr. Ir- 
vin Abell of Louisville, the association’s 
general manager and president respective- 
ly. The Federal group was made up of the 
committee responsible for the national 
health program: Josephine Roche, head of 


changes its mind, it will have another 
chance to let the government know when 
its delegation is recalled to Washington 
within a few weeks. Meanwhile, Miss 
Roche and her coworkers will meet with 
A.F. of L. and C.L.O. leaders, farmer rep- 
resentatives, civic organizations, and oth- 
er groups whose opinions may carry extra 
weight in the event of continued A.M.A. 
opposition to health insurance. 
Whatever is done will have to be done 
quickly if President Roosevelt’s schedule 
to put medical legislation before Congress 
at its January session is to be followed. 





A Convict’s Gesture 


Six months ago, John W. Deering of 
California shot and killed a businessman 
during a holdup in Salt Lake City. When 
his trial began he asked a death sentence, 
for he already had spent 27 of his 40 
years in reformatories and prisons. He 
got his wish. 

Last week, before he stood in front of 
a firing squad* at the state prison, the 
killer tried to make things right with the 





*Utah is the only state that uses a firing 
squad to carry out the death sentence. and a 
condemned criminal may choose between this 
and hanging. Before a murderer is shot, a phy- 
sician locates his heart exactly with a stetho- 
scope and a white piece of cardboard is placed 
as a target. 
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Execution gesture: convict’s last heartbeats charted for science 


world; as a gesture to science he per- 
mitted a heart-beat recorder to be at- 
tached to his body while he faced five 
rifles. Although Deering was outwardly 
calm, his heart palpitations showed his 
fear, jumping from 72 to 180 a minute. 
Of the five shots fired, one was a blank 
and three missed the criminal’s heart. 
Dr. Stephen H. Besley, prison physician, 
reported Deering’s heart continued beat- 
ing 15.6 seconds after it had been pierced 
by the fatal bullet and said the experi- 
ment would clearly show specialists the 
effect of fear on the heart. 

Before he died, Deering further aided 
science by willing his body to the Uni- 
versity of Utah and his eyes to the state 
for possible corneal transplants (News- 
week, Oct. 24). Three persons in San 
Francisco hospitals may benefit from 
grafts of Deering’s eye tissue. Two of 
them, a 4-year-old boy and a 25-year-old 
man, have already been operated on and 
must wait a few days for possible resto- 
ration of their vision. The third person, a 
65-year-old woman, is being prepared for 
the operation. 





Refugee Rats 


One evening more than a month ago 
Prof. Leslie C. Dunn, Columbia Universi- 
ty zoologist, was sitting near his radio 
listening to news of war-threatened Eu- 
rope. Suddenly his telephone rang and a 
friend mumbled something about a cargo 
of live animals that had arrived at a 
downtown pier from London, addressed 
to Columbia. Somewhat fearful of finding 
anything from giraffes to two-toed sloths, 
Professor Dunn went to the pier next 
morning. He was relieved to learn his 
visitors were merely eleven crated rats. 
That same day he received a letter: 

“We are taking the liberty of sending 
you for safekeeping a stock of rats con- 
taining a new and unique hereditary vari- 
ation. Please keep them for us. Our labo- 
ratory is situated near the big railway 
termini which will be among the first 
targets for raiding airplanes and we’d like 





to be sure that scme of the most impor- 
tant of our scientific materials are out 
of harm’s way. 

“Perhaps we ought to consider the es- 
tablishment of a permanent repository for 
the stocks of animals upon which we de- 
pend for advancing our knowledge of 
heredity. If so, it would almost certainly 
have to be set up in the United States.” 

In last week’s issue of The Independent 
Journal, a university publication, Profes- 
sor Dunn told the story back of this 
note. The rat refugees were part of a 
special stock that had been bred with a 
hereditary defect in the formation of 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


Trimethylamine, a colorless liquid con- 
taining carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 
is extracted from plant and animal tissues 
and is an aid in treating gout, rheuma- 
tism, and St. Vitus’ dance. In the British 
scientific journal Nature, Dr. Laszl6é 
Havas of the Institute of Pathological 
Anatomy at Brussels, Belgium, announced 
experiments with the medical fluid. In ex- 
periments on fish, trimethylamine was 
capable of “awakening sexual in- 
stinct” when used in a proportion of one 
part to a million parts of water. Further- 
more, the liquid increased reproductive 
activity in young tomato plants, causing 
a 22 per cent increase in the number of 
their seed-bearing flowers. Dr. Havas is 
continuing his studies to establish a defi- 
nite connection between the gout remedy 
and sex hormones. 


{ The International Conference of the 
Society for the Investigation of Vivisec- 
tion met in New York last week and 
heard a statement from its New England 
society, charging that Harvard University 
bought stolen pets (Cambridge house- 
holders have sometimes complained of 
the disappearance of cats) for experi- 
ments in its laboratories. As a result, the 
antivivisection conference pronounced 
Harvard “unfitted to train the youth of 
America.” 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Professor Dunn’s rats: rescued from a war which never came off 


their bones. Study of them may lead to 
a better understanding of the processes 
of growth and development in normal 
animals. There would be little chance of 
ever reproducing their growth peculiarity 
in other rats if these were destroyed. One 
of the animals has already supplied Colum- 
bia University with a litter of fourteen. 

Professor Dunn is in favor of making 
the United States an experimental ani- 
mal haven and hopes the nation will open 
its doors to Europe’s animal exiles. 


4 Dr. Arthur Harris of Middlesex, Eng- 
land, made a follow-up study of 123 
patients who had been diagnosed as vic- 
tims of pathological anxiety—constant 
worry produced by a trifling cause—from 
ten to twelve years ago. Of these 31 per 
cent recovered, 13 per cent were dead, 
7 per cent developed major forms of in- 
sanity, and 49 per cent still had their 
abnormal worries. 


§ Last February, 24-year-old Jean Louis 
Beneteau escaped from an insane asylum 
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Brides’ School: scientific baby care, including bathing and dressing, are in Mrs. Boardman’s curriculum 


in a suburb near Paris. He set himself up 
in the French capital as a physician, and 
soon his personality not only won him a 
large number of patients but convinced 
medical men and druggists they were 
dealing with an honest-to-goodness M. D. 
Cancer was Beneteau’s “specialty,” and 
his letters to several authorities drew in- 
terested replies. Last week the madman 
made a slip; he simultaneously revealed 
his identity and his ignorance of medical 
matters while serving as a witness in a 
dogfight case. He was immediately hustled 
back to the asylum. 


§ A fortnight ago Dr. David T. Smith of 
Duke University announced success in 
treating the inadequate-diet disease pel- 
lagra with nicotinic acid at a meeting of 
the National Academy of Sciences in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. (Newsweek, Nov. 7). 
Knowing the disease is rampant in Mad- 
rid, Spain, Dr. Smith and 38 other sci- 
entists last week sent a 26-pound pack- 
age of the chemical to Dr. Juan Negrin, 
Spanish Prime Minister and professor of 
physiology at the University of Madrid 
Medical School. The donors included Dr. 
Albert Einstein of Princeton University; 
Dr. Harold C. Urey of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Walter B. Cannon of Harvard; 
Dr. Edwin G. Conklin, president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and Dr. Simon Flexner, 
emeritus director of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research. 


{| It has long been argued that fat persons 
live shorter lives than other people. Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. decided to test this theory 
on women. At a meeting of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors in New York, he cited 
statistics based on 121,248 women’s poli- 
cies and concluded: “The extra weight 
carried by these women eventually causes 
premature breakdown of the circulatory 
system.” 
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Learning the fine art of cookery 





EDUCATION 





Cocktails and Canapés: 
Debutantes Study Housewifery, 
Learn to Oversee Home 


Public and_ private schools and 
Y.W.C.A.’s the nation over give courses 
in the housekeeping arts. But for elegance 
of clientele, few compare with the Brides 
School. For in its brownstone building on 
East 65th Street, smack in the heart of 
Manhattan’s debutante belt, this school 
is teaching housewifery to a student roster 
studded with such names as French, Whit- 
ney, Roosevelt, Bastedo, Field, and Mel- 
lon. Tuition: $185 for a three-month 
course. 

Last week, the Brides School’s 50 en- 
rollees threw a second anniversary cock- 
tail party to show off their skill. They ar- 
ranged the flowers, planned the service, 
made the canapés, mixed the cocktails, 


and received the guests themselves for the 
celebration. 

The curriculum of this two-year-old 
school covers all the tricks taught in run- 
of-the-mine homemaking -eourses and a 
few things besides. 

Subjects range from poise, speech, corre- 
spondence, wine serving, and infant care 
(practiced on the offspring of an alumna) 
down to cooking, dusting, dishwashing, 
and silver polishing (taught by a trained 
butler). The students wear green or yel- 
low cooking coats and coifs and work in 
a model dining room, pantry, and kitchen. 

Not that the girls will necessarily do 
housework themselves: most of them are 
listed in the Social Register, and half are 
unmarried. 

The idea is that the graduates, who 
come from as far afield as Texas, Colorado, 
California, Cuba, and the Philippines, will 
be enabled to instruct their servants. On 
this point, Mrs. Richard Mather Board- 
man, head of the school, who also oper- 
ates an employment agency for domestics, 
feels strongly: “Men work for years to be- 
come lawyers, and what do their brides 
do? They spend their time toe dancing. 
Whether they like it or not, they have 
undertaken to practice a profession.” 





Metamorphosis of a Banker 
Son of a Columbus, Ohio, banker, Ed- 


win S. Burdell went East for schooling, 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1920, and returned to work 
as assistant cashier for his father’s bank. 
For a time he was a bored currency shuf- 
fler, killing spare time in Boy Scout and 
Red Cross work, and making frequent 
jaunts to Europe. 

On one of his trips he met Emma 
Mathiasen, cultured daughter of a Dan- 
ish ceramist. She urged him to “awaken.” 
They married in 1927, and immediately 
Burdell quit the bank to begin a reeduca- 
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tion at Ohio State University. He took an 
M.A. two years later. The ex-banker then 
taught sociology at Ohio State, helped 
jaunch an adult-vocational school for the 
ynemployed—forerunner of the present 
WPA classes—and shifted in 1934 to 
MLT., where he eventually became dean 
of humanities. By this time, after picking 
up a Ph.D. on the way, he had made him- 
self an expert on city planning, housing, 
and criminology. 

Last week, completing his metamorpho- 
sis, Dr. Burdell was inaugurated as direc- 
tor of Cooper Union, distinctive art and 
engineering school on the lower East Side 
of New York. Founded in 1857 by Peter 
Cooper, inventor, manufacturer, and self- 
styled “mechanic of New York,” Cooper 
Union occupies a pair of ugly buildings just 
off the Bowery. Despite its surroundings, 
its undergraduates are the intellectually 
elect, for only one out of every six appli- 
cants is admitted. Trustees of its $4,000,- 
000 endowment include J. P. Morgan and 
Walter S. Gifford, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. president. 

Cooper created the union for two rea- 
sons: the training of underprivileged 
youth; and the “advancement of science 
and art, in their application to the varied 
and useful purposes of life.” The school 
has realized the first, for education at 
Cooper Union costs nothing. But Dr. Bur- 
dell believes the union’s artist and engineer 
graduates have been overspecialized (a 
complaint, incidentally, which has been 
made against nearly all art and engineer- 
ing schools) . 

Hence the 40-year-old director will lay 
greater stress on social sciences and hu- 
manities, mainly through the department 
of social philosophy. For the next six 
months, this department will conduct an 
extensive forum series, whose 53 speakers 
will include Robert S. Lynd, author of the 
“Middletown” sociological studies; Win- 
throp Parkhurst, Newsweek arts editor; 
and Orson Welles, young theatrical pro- 
ducer whose recent interplanetary fantasy 
(see page 15) scared many of the nation’s 
radio listeners out of their wits. 





Dr. Carmichael of Tufts 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael was graduated 
from Tufts College, Medford, Mass., in 
1921. His grandfather, Charles H. Leonard, 
was dean of Tufts Divinity School. His fa- 
ther and mother—a Philadelphia physician 
and a psychology teacher—were married 
in Tufts’ chapel. Dr. Carmichael boasts 
that he has visited the campus at least 
once in each of his 39 years—even as an 
infant. It was natural, then, that he felt 
he was home to stay last week when he 
was formally installed as Tufts’ seventh 
president. 

_ The new president is a gaunt 6 feet 2 
inches and has taught at Princeton, Brown, 
Harvard, Clark, and Rochester Universi- 


ties. A recognized expert on the sense or- 
gans and child psychology, he has written 
nearly 100 scientific tracts and will carry 
on with his research in Tufts’ new Barnum 
Hall laboratories. Yet he leaves his 3-year- 
old daughter’s upbringing entirely in the 
hands of his wife, the former Pearl Kid- 
ston. The reason: Dr. Carmichael is a gen- 
uine absent-minded professor, one who 
always forgets his wedding anniversary and 
his wife’s birthday. Even when he first met 
his wife-to-be socially, he forgot that she 
was once one of his psychology pupils. 





Artichokes and Cake 


Both employers and parents complain 
that many students come out of college 
“social barbarians’—ungracious, awk- 
ward, even discourteous. Wondering why, 
Dorothy C. Stratton, dean cf women, and 
Helen B. Schleman, supervisor of wom- 
en’s dormitories at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., conducted a national 
survey among college students. Last week, 
in an article in The Harvard Educational 
Review, they announced their findings. 

The authors had undergraduates of 
nine widely scattered co-ed colleges jot 
down “specific detailed questions of social 
usage or etiquette” which bothered them. 
In all, the students listed 6,200 situations 
in which they felt ill at ease. 

The greatest cause of an “all thumbs” 
feeling was introductions. More than 700 
undergraduates admitted being stumped 
about who should be presented to whom. 
Another stumper was table etiquette— 
how to tackle such foods as head lettuce, 
artichokes, and sticky cake. More than 
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Gates disliked ‘godless’ football 


100 students puzzled about getting dates 
without formal introduction (pickups) , 
but 59 girls asked how to refuse dates 
gracefully. Both men and women won- 
dered about good-night kisses on the first 
date. 

That student problems are not region- 
al-is shown by the scoring for individual 
colleges. Students at DePauw University 
(Ind.) and the University of Louisville 
worry most about conduct in public; at 
the University of Kentucky and New 
York State Teachers College, about dates; 
at Santa Barbara (Calif.) State Teachers 
College and Wayne University (Detroit) , 
about introductions, and at Maine, Ne- 
braska, and Purdue Universities, about 
table manners. 

The authors’ conclusion: students want 
to learn the social graces but for one 
reason or another are unable to do so. 
Colleges should teach them to become 
socially adequate, well-poised individuals. 





RELIGION 





‘Godlessness’ of Football: 
Pious Dartmouth Back Convert 
to ‘Holy Ghost and Us’ 


Forty-five years ago, in Durham, Maine, 
one Frank Sandford organized a religious 
cult known as the “Legion of God” and 
“The Holy Ghost and Us.” Its 1,000 mem- 
bers shunned worldly foibles, sincerely be- 
lieving that a second flood would come to 
annihilate sinners. (Hence the legion’s 
habit of building its colonies on hills.) The 
story is that Sandford prayed for cash, 
received a $10,000 check from nowhere, 
and so was enabled to buy the 150-ton 
schooner Coronet for missionary voyages. 
In 1911, after a trip to India, the Coronet 
put into Portland with half a dozen of its 
crew dead from starvation and scurvy. 
For neglecting his crew, Sandford went to 
Federal prison in Atlanta. When he was 
released in 1918, the cult had broken up. 
Sandford disappeared. 

Last week the “Holy Ghost and Us” 
again became news—this time as_ the 
theme of a genuine melodrama. The hero 
was a young man torn between the world 
and his God—Harrington Gates, 24-year- 
old, 200-pound senior of Dartmouth Col- 
lege at Hanover, N.H., son of a Baptist 
electrical worker in Saugus, Mass. In 1936 
and 1937, Gates was Dartmouth’s hard- 
blocking and hard-tackling quarterback. 
Last September he quit the team, osten- 
sibly because he wanted to concentrate 
on studies. Two weeks ago he suddenly ap- 
peared at practice, drilled for three days, 
and helped swamp Yale, 24-6. 

Next day Gates quit college and 
dropped out of sight. But Dean Lloyd K. 
Neidlinger and Robert (Whitey) Fuller, 
college publicity director and Gates’ 
friend, knew where to find him. They were 
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aware that Gates, a pious student, had 
been converted to the revived “Holy Ghost 
and Us” organization, that he had spent 
two summers working on the cult’s turkey 
farm 40 miles away at Amherst, N.H., 
and that he had tried to drop football in 
his senior year because the sect frowned 
on physical violence. The dean and Fuller 
hastened to Amherst. 

There they found Gates, wearing dun- 
garees and a Dartmouth-green sweater, 
helping a dozen other Legionnaires of God 
haul logs out of a near-by forest. Urged to 
return to Hanover, he pleaded for time to 
think it over: “I am at peace . . . I love 
the game of football . . . but the ungodli- 
ness of the game and the players, well 
...” Pressed by his eldest brother Everett 
and by the police chief and school super- 
intendent of Saugus, Gates promised to 
go back “if they won’t razz me.” Finally, 
after five days at the farm, he left the 
Holy Ghosters and returned to his classes 
—but not to football. 





Give—and Take 


Between 1932 and 1936, national income 
in the United States increased by $48,700,- 
000,000. This enabled the populace to 
spend 25 per cent more for jewelry, 48 
per cent more for cigarettes, and 203 per 
cent more for automobiles. Yet during the 
same period contributions to churches 
dropped 30 per cent. 

Last week 2,000 college presidents, hos- 
pital trustees, and leading church laymen 
—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—gath- 
ered in the ornate ballroom of the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, for the first National 
Stewardship Convention, sponsored by the 
National Comnittee for Religion and Wel- 
fare Recovery. Their aim: to launch a 
press, radio, and lecture drive for greater 
giving to education, charity, and religion. 

The delegates got one object lesson on 
how to lose money. A stranger appeared at 
convention headquarters. New York dele- 
gates thought he was from Chicago; Chi- 
cago delegates thought he was from New 
York. He obtained an official badge and 
ensconced himself behind the registration 
desk, where a girl clerk was guarding $150 
in registration fees. Another stranger per- 
suaded the girl to page a “friend” in the 
ballroom. When she returned, the strangers 
had vanished—with the $150. 





MUSIC 





Strong-Man Pianist 


Fifty years ago readers of the sedate 
New York Evening Post opened their pa- 
per to the music page and read this re- 
view of the American debut of an unher- 
alded 25-year-old virtuoso: 

“Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, the Rumanian 
pianist, made his first appearance last eve- 


ning in Steinway Hall, and the occasion is 
not likely to be forgotten by any of the 
large audience there present. In fact, the 
event has taken its place already among 
memorable incidents in the musical his- 
tory of New York.” 

Fifty years later to the day—Nov. 13, 
1938—the same pianist, taking his place 
before a gold-tinted piano in Carnegie 


Acme 


...and his 75-year-young hands 


Hall, will celebrate his golden jubilee in 
the American concert world. 

Now 75, Rosenthal shows few effects of 
time. His hair has thinned at the temples, 
but his physical stamina, on the platform 
and off, remains phenomenal. He has been 
a boxer from youth. Tommy Farr, with 
whom Rosenthal recently sparred, says 
that he could have been a ring champion. 
To this day Rosenthal boasts that he can 
lift a 500-pound weight and tear a pack 
of playing cards. 

Like many a virtuoso, young Moriz was 
a prodigy. At 8 he was studying at the 


Lemberg Conservatory under Karl Mikuli 


(himself a pupil of Chopin) , the following 
year with Joseffy, and soon afterward with 
Franz Liszt. At the age of 15 he was ap- 


——— 


pointed court pianist by King Carol J of 
Rumania. Many years later he was given 
a similar appointment by the Austrian 
Emperor, Francis Joseph. 

Meanwhile, moving among the musica] 
and political figures of Europe, he enjoyed 
the patronage of Alexander II of Russia 
and King Alfonso of Spain and was an ip. 
timate of most of the foremost musicians 
of his era: Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Johanp 
Strauss, Massenet, Albeniz, Rubinstein, 
von Biilow, Busoni, and Paderewski. 

Rosenthal has already given some 3,50) 
recitals, but he has no thought of retiring: 
“Moses was past 80 before he made his 
debut as a philosopher..I intend to go 
right on with my recitals so long as audi- 
ences turn out to listen to me. I am stil] 
able to do one-night stands .. . I am far 
from being an old man.” 





Success Story 


In September, during the San Carlo 
Opera season at the Center Theater in 
New York City, Hizi Koyke, Japanese 
soprano cast for the role of Cio-Cio-San 
in “Madame Butterfly,” suddenly became 
ill. After blithely assuring the director 
that she’d sung the role many times, a 
pretty little Filipino, 19-year-old Enya 
Gonzalez, walked confidently on the stage 
and won acclaim for her singing and act- 
ing. Few in the audience suspected that 
she was actually making her world debut 
as an operatic prima donna. 

This week Miss Gonzalez gives a re- 
cital in Town Hall and thus makes an- 
other musical record. She is the first 
Filipino ever to give a concert in any 
major recital hall of the city. 

Although Miss Gonzalez came to the 
United States a little more than a year 
ago, she had spent her life in Manila and 
so speaks English with only a faint ac- 
cent. The Orientalism of her face con- 
trasts strangely with this Western speech 
and with the Occidental vivacity of her 
manner. Fond of sports, she goes in es- 
pecially for swimming and dancing. 

For several years President Manuel 
Quezon has insisted upon having her sing 
for him on his birthday, and last year, 
although she was in this country, she 
kept the Aug. 19 date by singing to him 
in Manila over a special radio hookup. 





The Young Soloist 


A long-standing problem of the young 
concert artist, often not ready for solo 
engagements by a major orchestra, has 
been to find an orchestra to accompany 
him in concerto work. This week in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, a 75-piece en- 


semble called the American Orchestra, 
created to fill that gap, takes its first bow. 
An outgrowth of the National Orchestral 
Association, which since 1930 has served 
as a training ground for young orchestral 
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layers, the new organization draws its 
membership extensively from that musical 
dearinghouse. Under the leadership of 
Leon Barzin, it will be devoted exclusive- 
ly to orchestral accompaniment and, 
Barzin believes, will also prove extremely 
yseful in offering far more prolonged re- 
hearsal periods than leading orchestras 
are able to give their own soloists. 





Hungarian Rhapsody 


Last week a Hungarian youth, fiddle 
under his arm, walked out on the Car- 
negie Hall platform, bowed, and began 
to play Vieuxtemps’ fourth violin concerto 
in D minor. Before he finished, the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony audience 
broke into tumultuous applause. Next 
morning Lawrence Gilman of The New 
York Herald Tribune called him a genius, 
and other critics said he was the biggest 
find of many a season. 








The youth, making his first appearance 
in the United States, was 17-year-old Rob- 
ert Virovai, last pupil of the late Jené 
Hubay. Opening a three-month tour Nov. 
15 at Akron, he proceeds to Nashville, 
Topeka, Northfield, Minn., and Montreal. 
For a midway climax he will make three 
appearances with the Chicago Symphony 
in late December. 





MUSIC NOTES 


Jascha Heifetz, who has toured 1,350,000 
miles to play for human ears, performed 
for mechanical ones this week in the Har- 
vard laboratories. The test was made by 
Prof. Frederick A. Saunders, who has a 
theory that a $5 fiddle may be able to 
produce as fine a tone as an expensive in- 
strument. Heifetz obliged by playing his 
$75,000 Guarnerius and $30,000 Stradi- 
varius. The outcome will be revealed later. 


{| Among many musical anniversaries this 
month, two in New York call for mention. 
On Nov. 1, John Powell celebrated his 
silver jubilee at Carnegie Hall. On Nov. 
14, the Beethoven Association will give its 
opening concert of the season—its twen- 
tieth anniversary. 





ARTS 





The Whitney Exhibition 


Last week at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art in New York, 109 artists, 
represented by the same number of paint- 
ings, offered a lively cross-section view of 
contemporary work being done today in 
sixteen states. The contributors to this an- 


nual show, which lasts until Dec. 11 com- 
prise such well-known names as A. S. Bay- 
linson, Charles Burchfield, George Grosz, 
Marsden Hartley, Molly Luce, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Waldo Peirce, Henry Varnum 
Poor, John Sloan, and Frederic Taubes. 


Twenty-six of the exhibitors are first- 
timers. 

The founder of the museum, Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney, is a sculptor whose 
work in the cause of American art dates 
back 30 years. Ten years ago the Whit- 
ney Studio Galleries became a reality, and 
on Nov. 18, 1931, the present rose-hued 
building on Eighth Street in the heart of 
Greenwich Village was formally opened. 
It now houses in its permanent collection 
some 900 oils and water colors, more than 
100 sculptures, and innumerable prints—a 
total of more than 2,000 items. 

Unlike many shows, the Whitney ex- 
hibit draws exhibitors entirely by invita- 
tion, offers no prizes, and keeps secret un- 
til the show closes the names of works 
which the museum itself is purchasing. 

The present exhibit is the first of three 
such annual events at the Whitney. Later 


Waldo Peirce’s ‘Penobscot Girls’ 


Vhitney Museum of American Art 


Other Whitney Museum exhibits: ‘Fish Hawks’ by Molly tun and A.S. Baylinson’s ‘My Daughters’ 
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THEATRE WEEK 





Hitler And Danton 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Ouver H. P. Garrett’s WaLtTz IN 
Goose Step, like the several anti-Hitler 
plays that have preceded it, is both a 
critical and commercial fiasco. Such 
plays invariably fail at the box office 
because it seems to be a pretty general 
rule that, while audiences are willing to 
lay out $3.30 to relove a public or his- 
torical figure whom they already es- 
teem, they are loath to lay out $3.30 to 
rehate one whom they already despise. 
Thus, to charge people for disliking 
Hitler and what he stands for is theat- 
rically akin to paying them for liking 
Lincoln. 

But were this philosophy false, M. 
Garrett’s play is such an all-round, all- 
fired bad one that it couldn’t succeed 
even if it dealt with Beethoven, Ad- 
miral Dewey, or Beatrice Lillie. Think 
of a playwright who asks us to accept 
seriously an anti-Nazi propaganda ex- 
hibit whose characters have been given 
such Weber and Fields names as 
Schmutzi (tr. Dirty), Sprecher (tr. 
Talker), Sturm (tr. Storm), Straub 
(tr. Bristle), and Masch (tr. Stitch), 
to say nothing of a general christened 
Straffen (tr., less an 1, Punish) and of 
a homosexual called Laidi. Think of a 
playwright, even one who like Garrett 
has been smeared with the tarbrush of 
Hollywood, at this day paraphrasing 
again the old scene from Bernstein’s 
“Israel” and any number of subsequent 
plays in which the Jew-hater finds that 
he has an illegitimate son by an early 
Jewish mistress, and then visiting the 
venerable hokum on Hitler. And think 
finally, if you are not tired of the whole 
thing already, of anyone writing an 
anti-Nazi play and employing as the 
closest approximation to an anti-Nazi 
hero a frank pervert who, in addition, 
is something of a blackmailer, physical 
coward, and sublime blockhead. 

But, again, even were the play much 
better than it is, some of the casting, 
acting, and staging would have stymied 
it. Whatever one’s view of Our Adolf 
may be, it must be allowed that his 
words have been heard around the 
world, whereas those of the mummer 
playing him couldn’t be deciphered 
back of Row D. Unfortunately, further, 
for the grave intention of the play, the 


actor who had the role of the Fiihrer’s 
chief aide made himself up to look 
embarrassingly like Sam Goldwyn. The 
actor who played Rudolf, the confi- 
dential German servant of the conniv- 
ing anti-Hitler master mind (the mas- 
ter mind, it appeared, had never both- 
ered to learn his confidential servant’s 
last name!), came straight out of 
Freddie Lonsdale. And, so far as the 
production went, the unremitting up 
and down movement of the clouds in 
the first act suggested that the Fiihrer 
and his party were not in the elaborate 
cabin plane we were asked to imagine 
them in, but rather in a dinky motor- 
boat on a rocky sea. 


I, its production of Georg Biich- 
ner’s drama of the French Revolution, 
Danton’s Deatu, done here originally 
eleven years ago by Reinhardt, Orson 
Welles’ Mercury Theatre group once 
again indicates its cultural sympathy 
with the popular present-day art forms 
variously known as “outlines,” “high- 
lights,” “digests,” and “streamlines.” 
It has, in other words, taken Biichner’s 
full-colored and full-bodied play and 
put it on a theatrical diet. This skele- 
tonizing technique, well maneuvered as 
it is and occasionally effective, never- 
theless gives off a general impression of 
the bald narration of the theme of a 
poem, with the poetry itself deleted. In 
the very simplicity of the staging, 
there is—as is often the case—a re- 
fractory suggestion of pretentiousness. 
There is small question that Mr. Welles 
is an interesting and competent theatri- 
cal mind. But there also can be small 
question that his youthful urge to be 
“daring” and “different” at all costs 
sometimes leads him to believe that the 
sins of omission are really cardinal vir- 
tues. Nor has he yet learned that first 
of all production rules: that you can’t 
ask an audience to sit for an entire, 
uninterrupted evening in the presence 
of a dark stage without running the 
risk of depressing it into a state of 
somnolence. The production, in short, 
may be electrically, mechanically, and 
scenically inventive, but someone in the 
factory somehow neglected to do much 
about inventing drama. 








this season it holds an exhibition of sculp. 
ture, drawing, and prints. In the spring 
it gives a show devoted to water Colors 
and pastels. 





Vista of 6,000 Years 


Chinese bronzes covering a period of 
more than 3,000 years and Egyptian pot. 
teries that sweep back 6,000 years wer 
displayed in New York this week. 

The 500 bronzes—on view at the Metro. 
politan Museum of Art until Nov. 97— 
have been labeled by experts “such q 
galaxy as has never been seen together.” 
They start with the ancient Shang dy. 
nasty, lost in the haze of the year 1766 
B.C., when it was traditionally founded. 
From there the exhibit proceeds through 
the Chou dynasty, pressing onward 
through the Han dynasty and the first 
Christian millennium. The display—con. 
taining a variety of domestic utensils, 
punctuated by images of gods, men, and 
animals—is a vast chronicle of Cathay 
enriched by loans from many museums 
and private collections. 

The potteries—to be shown at Cooper 
Union until Jan. 7—form a dramatic pan- 
orama of clay working from earliest times. 
The University of Pennsylvania has lent 
a vase dating from 4,100 B.C. made of 
unglazed porous pottery and _ exhibiting 
the striking craft of its creator both in 
modeling and decoration. There is also a 
polished bowl fashioned from red clay 
dating from 3,200 B.C. Each of the 200 
items, many of them never before put on 
public view, has been chosen to illustrate 
definite stages,in the pottery art, from 
buried Egyptian times to the twentieth 
century. The opening of the show last 
week was timed to coincide with the in- 
stallation of Cooper Union’s new director 
(see page 24). 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Tale of a Dizzy Family 
Brings Rebirth to Miss Dupree 
and Voice to Mrs. Chaplin 


The family—whether eccentric, whims- 
cal, or merely folksy—has been one of 
Hollywood’s outstanding discoveries in the 
past year of film making. With Tue 
Youne 1n Heart, David O. Selznick spon- 
sors another diverting menage. Lifted from 
L.A.R. Wylie’s “The Gay Banditti,” the 
English €arletons are one of the most de- 
lightful clans the film cycle has brought 
to the screen. 

Penniless and deported from the Riviera. 
the Carleton family has the good luck to 
pick up a little old lady on the Paris train. 
Miss Ellen Fortune (Minnie Dupree) ' 
obviously guileless, friendless, and_inde- 
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Minnie Dupree finds an attentive 


cently wealthy. The Carletons have long 
been fortified in their parasitic existence 
by an excess of charm and an absence of 
conscience. Anthony Carleton (Roland 
Young), card sharp and _ self-appointed 
Colonel in the Bengal Lancers, and his 
scatterbrained wife (Billie Burke) prepare 
to charm and chisel; their children, George- 
Anne (Janet Gaynor) and Richard (Doug- 
las Fairbanks Jr.) —spiritually and sartori- 
ally equipped to marry for money—wel- 
come the opportunity to be remembered 
in Miss Fortune’s will. 

But, once they have established them- 
selves in the old lady’s London home and 
the Colonel and Richard have made a 
reluctant stab at working for a living, the 
Carletons find themselves fighting a losing 
hattle against their better instincts. In the 
end they adopt Miss Fortune who, un- 
fortunately, only thought she was rich; 
Richard marries a poor but handsome 
working girl (Paulette Goddard), and 
George-Anne completes the mass reforma- 
tion by accepting her forthright and only 
moderately well-off Scotch suitor (Richard 
Carlson) . 

Droll, witty and heartwarming, “The 
Young in Heart” is smooth film making in 
every department. Richard Wallace bril- 
liantly directs an almost perfect cast; the 
Paul Osborne-Charles Bennett treatment 
of a slight story achieves sentiment with- 
out syrup and charm without coyness. By 
way of additional interest, the Selznick 
flm marks three promising debuts. 


‘Although Paulette Goddard (Mrs. 
Charles Chaplin) played opposite her hus- 
band in “Modern Times” two years ago, 
this is her first speaking role. Last winter, 
Impatient with Chaplin’s slowness in pre- 
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audience in ‘The Young in Heart’ 


paring a second film for her, the actress 
broke away from his management and 
signed a term contract with Selznick. For 
a while it appeared that the season’s plum 
—the role of Scarlett O'Hara in “Gone 
With the Wind” had fallen in her lap; then 
the breathless O'Hara hunt was on again. 
Nevertheless, her performances in “The 
Young in Heart” and M-G-M’s forthcom- 
ing “Dramatic School” prompted Selznick 
to test her again for the coveted role. 





‘The Great Waltz’—Gravet, Korjus 


Richard Carlson comes to the screen 
from the Broadway stage. Since last sea- 
son, when he appeared with Ethel Barry- 
more in “Whiteoaks,” the 26-year-old 
Minnesotan has acquired an ingratiating 
Scottish burr, along with assurance before 
the camera. 

But it is another stage personality who 
steals the film from its stars. For this feat 
of pilfering, Minnie Dupree. drew on 51 
years of stage experience and a career that 
includes “Way Down East,” “The Music 
Master,” “The Charm School,” and “The 
Old Soak” among her half hundred appear- 
ances. 

In 1930 Miss Dupree was able to retire, 
but three years later she came back in a 
revival of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Other 
stage and radio parts followed until last 
summer, when Maude Adams refused to 
play Miss Fortune, Minnie Dupree was 
signed in her place. The unqualified suc- 
cess of her debut the veteran 
trouper of many future roles in films. But 
the age at which she starts her new career 
is something of a mystery. “Who’s Who 
in the Theatre” gives 1875 as the date of 
her birth. Miss Dupree—who flew to the 
Coast once to make the film and again to 
turn a deathbed scene into a happy end- 
ing, after preview fans objected—puts the 
date seven years later. 


assures 





Waltz Time in Hollywood 


Sept. 26, with “Bring Back The Waltz” 
as its battle cry, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
launched a three-month dance contest 
hopefully dedicated to reinstating three- 
quarter time in the nation’s dance halls. 
Whether or not the cultural crusade 
achieves its objective, the studio will have 
set the mood and tempo for its current 
musical, THe Great WaALTz. 

Except for its musical background and 
its concern with Johann Strauss II, the 
film is unrelated to the operetta of the 
same name that opened at the Center 
Theater, New York, in 1934. Based on an 
original story by Gottfried Rheinhardt, 
the screen operetta offers a fanciful ac- 
count of some of the musical and emo- 
tional highlights in the composer-conduc- 
tor’s rise from reluctant bank clerk to 
Waltz King (like his father before him) 
of nineteenth-century Vienna. 

En route, this highly fictional Strauss 
marries a baker’s daughter as his first 
waltzes captivate Vienna, boyishly in- 
volves himself with the revolutionists of 
1848 who set Francis Joseph on the throne, 
and becomes briefly infatuated with a 
flirtatious opera singer. On that loose 
framework, padded with little in the way 
of human drama, Julien Duvivier (French 
director of “Carnet du Bal”) manages to 
construct a generally gay and always 
handsome screen spectacle. 

Acting honors go to the Austrian-born 
Luise Rainer for her sensitive performance 
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as the stay-at-home wife who steps out in 
time to hold her husband. The Belgian- 
born Fernand Gravet (who speaks per- 
fect English in a castful of accents) does 
a creditable job as Strauss. Cast as the 
film’s menace, the Polish-born Miliza 
Korjus makes her debut after two years 
grooming on the M-G-M lot. Blond, bux- 
om, and reminiscent of a younger Mae 
West, the onetime coloratura of the Ber- 
lin State Opera vocalizes in a manner that 
justifies the studio executives who signed 
her sight unseen after hearing one of her 
phonograph recordings. 

While Hugh Herbert, Lionel Atwill, 
George Houston, and others in the large 
supporting cast are also first-rate, it is 
Strauss’ melodies that make “The Great 
Waltz.” Conducted by Arthur Gutmann, 
first conductor of the Johann Strauss 
Theater in Vienna, a 90-piece orchestra 
presents a dozen of the composer’s best- 
known works, among them the “Blue Dan- 
ube Waltz,” “Tales of The Vienna 
Woods,” and arias from “Die Fledermaus.” 
These Duvivier has adroitly incorporated 
in a film that should be a treat for music 
lovers. 





Films Hold Foreign Market 


Several weeks ago, when the Italian 
Government officially refused to modify its 
monopolistic control of film distribution, 
American movie companies began liqui- 
dating their properties in that country. 
Similar prohibitive restrictions confront 
the United States industry in Germany, 
the former Austria, and Japan. Neverthe- 
less, in the face of war and dictators, 
Hollywood continues to do a thriving 
business at the foreign stand. 

From 70 to 80 per cent of the world’s 
screen time is occupied by American films, 
and about 40 per cent of Hollywood’s 
revenue is derived from foreign markets. 
Variety reports that, at the last check, 
American film sales showed gains in the 
British Empire, Holland, France, Belgium, 
the Scandinavian countries, and South 
and Central America. The greatest de- 
crease was in war-torn China; the dicta- 
tor-controlled .countries showed only a 
slight dip in sales. 

Equally optimistic is the report of 
Nathan D. Golden, chief of the Motion 
Picture Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, who last week 
assured a motion-picture class at New 
York University that American films were 
“the bread and butter of foreign distribu- 
tors.” 

Golden also predicted that excessive 
propaganda by foreign governments 
through their films might bring about a 
striking revulsion in a foreign public 
“which is avid for real entertainment and 
will not long support inferior productions 
from its own national picture industry 
merely out of patriotic motives.” 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Just ArounD THE CorNER (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): Dominating a good cast 
and a weak story, Shirley Temple—as a 
boarding-school miss—runs her usual gam- 
ut of super juvenile emotions to find ro- 
mance (Amanda Duff) for her widowed 
father (Charles Farrell) and separate a 
crusty old plutocrat (Claude Gilling- 
water) from several million dollars for a 
building project. Joan Davis, Bert Lahr, 
Bill Robinson. 


GancstTer’s Boy (Monogram): The 
sole virtue of this mediocre offering is 
Jackie Cooper’s appealing performance as 
a small-town high-school student who 
finds the social going difficult when his 
father (Robert Warwick) turns out to be 
a notorious ex-racketeer. 





RADIO 





Toscanini Gets Around 
to Tchaikowsky After 45 Years; 
Starts on Barber Early 


Forty-five years ago this fall, Tchai- 
kowsky’s sixth symphony in B minor, the 
“Pathétique,” was given its world pre- 
miére in St. Petersburg, Russia, under the 
direction of the composer, who died nine 
days later. Since then the Russian com- 
poser’s most famous symphonic work has 
been interpreted endlessly by every or- 
chestral conductor in the world—with one 
exception. When, two weeks ago, Tos- 
canini put it on his NBC symphony pro- 
gram, the Tchaikowsky masterpiece en- 
joyed another kind of premiére: the first 
reading by the Italian maestro in Ameri- 
ca.* 

Music critics promptly ranked the 
reading as one of the supreme moments 
in orchestral history and also as Toscani- 
ni’s dramatic answer to the rumor that 
he didn’t “like” Tchaikowsky’s composi- 
tions. 

Toscanini sprang another premiére on 
last week’s radio audience—the first Tos- 
canini-NBC performance of an American 
composer, Samuel Barber. The contrast 
could hardly have been sharper. Whereas 
Toscanini saw fit to delay his American 
reading of the Russian work until it was 
nearly half a century old, he put two of 
the American’s compositions on the air 
before the ink was dry. One of them— 
“Essay for Orchestra”’—was composed 
only last spring. 

The 28-year-old musician who cap- 
tured this big sprig of laurel is a tall, 
black-haired young man with vague 
brown eyes that have grown used to 
looking at honors handed him. Winner of 





*Its first American performance was given by 
Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra Mar. 16, 1894. 





Barber’s work won Toscanini 


the 1935 Prix de Rome and of the Pulit. 
zer Prize twice, and the first Americay 
composer to have a work played at the 
Salzburg Festival, Barber last spring got 
on the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
program with his overture “School for 
Seandal” (Newsweek, Apr. 11). Son of 
a West Chester, Pa., physician, he is the 
nephew of Louise Homer, retired Metro. 
politan star. He is a baritone and once 
sang on the radio, but composition is his 
real passion. An enthusiastic pedestrian, 
he works out most of his creations while 
walking. 


Sophie Tucker’s Show 


A headliner for 30 years, Sophie Tucker 
has never had a regular broadcast all her 
own. 

Beginning Nov. 7, the “last of the red- 
hot mamas” gets one. “Sophie Tucker and 
Her Show” will go out on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (excluding WABC) 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday eve- 
nings. 

The 50-year-old blues singer will be spon- 
sored by a cigar company. 








An Hour of Classics 


To gratify an increasing demand for 
classical music, Columbia Broadcasting 
System last week arranged a daily full- 
hour period of vocal, instrumental, cham- 
ber, band and orchestral music. The pro- 
gram will be broadcast at 3 p.m. Sundays 
through Fridays and on Saturday morn- 
ings as follows: 

Sunday—New York Philharmonic-Syn- 
phony orchestra; Monday—Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music; Tuesday—‘Story of Song” 
and guest chamber ensembles; Wednes- 
day—Indianapolis Symphony alternating 
with Keyboard Concerts; Thursday— 
U.S. Army Band; Friday—U.S. Marine 
Band and Columhia Chamber orchestra: 
Saturday (11 a.m.)—Cincinnati Cor 
servatory of Music, except for six New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Young 
People’s concerts starting Nov. 19 and 
running intermittently. 
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Gun Dogs: a Labrador, 
British Favorite, Takes L. I. 
Field Trial From Chesapeake 


You can start an argument between 
sportsmen any time by stating flatly that 
a Chesapeake is superior to a Labrador 
at retrieving fallen game, or vice versa. In 
the United States, the Chesapeake, which 
originated on Maryland’s shores, has long 
reigned as one of the most popular gun 
dogs, though not particularly regarded as 
a show dog. In England, the Labrador— 
imported from Newfoundland generations 
ago—has achieved not only admiration in 
the field but, in addition, wins its share 


S of best-in-show awards at Cruft’s, the 


world’s largest canine show, held annually 
in London. 

Both breeds are in general of similar 
size and conformation, except that the 
Labrador is usually black and has a silk- 
like coat, whereas the Chesapeake is, as a 
rule, sedge-colored and curly-coated. 

Five years ago an enthusiastic group— 
prominent among them Mrs. Marshall 
Field, the late Jay F. Carlisle, and W. 
Averell Harriman—brought the Labrador 
back across the Atlantic to the United 
States. Since then they have taken the 
lead in popularizing the Labrador until 
today it rates about on a par with the 
Chesapeake in this country. 

This fall, Labradors and Chesapeakes 
have competed against each other in 
seven field trials. At Hampton Bays, Long 
Island, a Labrador last week survived as 


Retrievers: Dog goes after bird... 


the king retriever of 1938 by winning his 
sixth stake of the year and _ thereby 
clinching the Field and Stream trophy. 
The winning dog, Nigger of Barrington, 
owned by Gordon P. Kelley of Lake For- 
est, Ill., worked stylishly without needing 
one guiding whistle blow from his handler, 
Francis Hogan. 

The competition was run under a sys- 


tem comparatively new to field trials. A 
pheasant was shot to earth and, while the 
dog tracked this one down, guns flushed 
and killed a second. This was a severe 
test of the dogs’ ability, for they were sup- 
posed to mark the second bird without 
hesitating in the first retrieve. 

Nigger of Barrington did his job per- 
fectly—though his first bird was a live one, 
which kicked free. A dog with a harsher 
mouth would have chewed it to pieces, 
but the seven-year-old champion brought 
the pheasant in intact and sped into wa- 
ter for his second bird. 


Football Notes 


Pittsburgh, supposedly the best team in 
the East, ran back Carnegie Tech’s open- 
ing kickoff 97 yards for a touchdown 
(Stebbins carrying) last week, yet ulti- 
mately lost for the first time in 23 games, 
20-10. California, supposedly the “perfect” 
football machine on the Pacific Coast, was 
unable to score a first down against South- 
ern California until the final six minutes 
of play and lost (for the first time in 22 
games) by a score of 13-7. 

With their halos thus removed, Pitts- 
burgh and California must now share with 
fifteen other teams leadership of the na- 
tion—all so close in general power that 
any one might defeat the other on a given 
Saturday: Carnegie Tech, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Santa Clara, Texas Christian, 
Duke, Tennessee, Alabama, Iowa State, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, Okla- 
homa, Fordham, Dartmouth and—possibly 
a shade ahead of the rest—Notre Dame. 





returns it to his handler... 


Sharply contrasted with this formidable 
group stands California Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena. Playing its home 
games in the Rose Bowl, C.LT. rightfully 
holds the cellar championship of the 
United States with 20 straight defeats, 
13 points scored against opponents’ 179. 

Secondary surprises of the week were 
Rutgers 20-Princeton 18, at the dedica- 
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tion of Rutgers’ new stadium in New 
Brunswick, N.J. (it was the first Scarlet 
victory in 34 games since these same two 
universities inaugurated American foot- 
ball in 1869); Wisconsin 20-Northwestern 
13; Purdue 12-Ohio State 0. 


| Hot tempers raged at Auburn, Nevada, 
and Rice: 

On Thursday of last week Auburn’s star 
ends—Stancil Whatley and Max Har- 
rison—smarting under criticism by their 
coach, Jack Meagher, resigned from the 
team. On Saturday Auburn lost to an 
underdog Villanova team, 25-12. 

When Nevada players campaigned for 
the removal of J. E. Martie, athletic di- 
rector, university authorities disbanded 
the team and canceled remaining games 
on the schedule. 

With only 50 seconds to play in the 
Rice-Arkansas game at Fayetteville, Ark., 
and the score 0-0, Referee Alvin Bell of 
Little Rock permitted Rice three field 
goal tries from the 27-yard line. After Rice 
missed the first, he said no play—a sub- 
stitute was on the field. On the second 
attempted field goal, the pass from center 
was fumbled and a Rice back, chased 
toward his own goal, ended up by tossing 
desperately to an ineligible receiver—ap- 
parently intentional grounding of the ball. 
But again no penalty, only a ruling of an 
incomplete pass. Finally, Rice booted the 
field goal for victory 3-0 and, while angry 
thousands descended on the field, Referee 
Bell left the field under police and 
R.O.T.C. escort. 


{The most acrobatic of all college cheer 
leaders are the somersaulters of Illinois— 
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Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 


his work is carefully judged 





Joe Giallombardo, Bill Golde, and Ray 
Weiss. Last spring they finished one-two- 
three in the Intercollegiate Tumbling 
Championships at Philadelphia. 


The most phenomenal of 1938 school- 
boys unearthed to date is Bobby Cifers 
of undefeated Kingsport (Tenn.) High. 
Only a junior, he scored 39 points in a 
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single game against a Jacksonville (Fla.) 
high school, 32 touchdowns and 21 extra 
points in all—a total of 213, which is two 
more than scored by last year’s schoolboy 
hero, Bill De Correvont. Cifers, a triple 
threat who stands 6 feet and weighs 185, 
plans to seek college football fame at 
either Tennessee or Southern California. 





GUESSING GAMES 


In the season’s second most upsetting week 
(Oct. 15 was the first), NeEwSWwEEK’s predic- 
tion record was 28 right, 16 wrong, 1 tie. The 
year’s score to date: 195 right, 80 wrong, 19 
tied, an average of 71 per cent correct. The 
magazine’s choices for the week end follow 
(favorites in italics) . 

INTERSECTIONAL: Pittsburgh-Nebraska; 
U.C.L.A.-Wisconsin; Duke-Syracuse; 
Fordham-North Carolina; Harvard-Vir- 
ginia; Army-Chattanooga; North Car- 
olina State-Detroit; Kansas-George 
Washington; Baylor-Loyola (Los Ange- 
les) *; Maryland-Florida. 

East: Dartmouth-Cornell; Yale-Prince- 
ton; Navy-Columbia; Amherst-Williams; 
Pennsylvania-Penn State; Boston Col- 
lege-Boston U*; Colgate-N.Y.U.*; Bates- 
Colby*; Bowdoin-Tufts; Carnegie Tech- 
Duquesne; Holy Cross-Brown*; Lafay- 
ette-Rutgers; Villanova-Temple; George- 
town-West Virginia. 

Soutneast: Alabama-Georgia Tech; Ten- 
nessee-Vanderbilt; Tulane-Georgia; Mis- 
sissippi State-Centenary; Mississippi- 
Sewanee; Clemson-Kentucky; Washing- 
ton & Lee-William & Mary; Louisiana 
State-Auburn. 

Soutuwest: Texas Christian-Texas; Ar- 
kansas-Southern Methodist; Rice-Texas 
A.&M.; New Mezico-New Mexico State. 

Mowwest: Notre Dame-Minnesota; Michi- 
gan-Northwestern; Ohio State-Illinois; 
Indiana-Iowa; Michigan State-Mar- 
quette; Iowa State-Kansas State; Tulsa- 
Drake; Oklahoma-Missouri. 

West: Brigham Young-Colorado; Utah- 
Colorado State; Utah State-Wyoming; 
Montana-Montana State*; Santa Clara- 
St. Mary’st; Idaho-Washington State; 
Oregon State-Stanford; Southern Cali- 
fornia-Washington; California-Oregon. 





The Sports Parade 
Under the athletic spotlight last week: 


§{ Michael G. (Mike) Phipps became one 
of polo’s “perfect” players—along with 
last year’s aces, Tommy Hitchcock Jr., 
Stewart Iglehart, and Cecil Smith. These 
four horsemen, whom the United States 
Polo Association handicapped at the peak 
ranking of ten goals each, are the logical 
team to face the British in the internation- 
al matches on Long Island next June. 





*Friday, Nov. 11. 
+Sunday, Nov. 13. 


{ Charles Leo (Gabby) Hartnett’s equip- 
ment—the mask, chest protector, shin 
guards, glove, and bat which the Cub 
manager used during the team’s dramat- 
ic drive to the 1938 National League pen- 
nant—was placed on permanent exhibition 
in the museum of the Chicago Historical 
Society. 


{ Looking back over the past season, the 
Baseball Writers Association voted Ernie 
(Botcho) Lombardi, Cincinnati’s lumber- 
ing catcher, the most valuable man in the 
National League and, for the third time, 
James Emory (Jimmy) Foxx, Boston first 
baseman, the most valuable player in the 
American League. Both led their respective 
leagues in batting, Lombardi with an aver- 
age of 342; and Foxx, despite a chronic 
sinus infection throughout the summer, 
with .349. 


{ In Seattle, Solly Krieger, an awkward 
fighter of mediocre reputation, sprang a 
surprise by winning a fifteen-round deci- 
sion and the middleweight crown from 
Al Hostak, local boy who knocked out 
Freddy Steele for the title four months 
ago. Hostak slumped from the ring blinded, 
one arm paralyzed—such a wreck that doc- 
tors forbade activity for three months. 
The winner was not much better off. Days 
after the fight, with a knob behind his left 
ear the size of a pool ball, he still couldn’t 
fit a hat on his head. 


When Frank Frisch was ousted as St. 
Louis Cardinal manager at the lag end of 
the season and replaced by the Cuban 
Mike Gonzales, baseball men regarded the 
switch as temporary. Last week Sam 
Breadon, president, announced his perma- 
nent selection—Ray Blades. Gonzales will 
remain as assistant. As a player, Blades’ 
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top year was 1925; batting 342 for the 
Cards, he was regarded as the hardest. 
hitting lead-off slugger. In 1933 he guided 
the St. Louis-owned Columbus team to jt; 
first American Association pennant jn 9 
years. 


§ With a St. Christopher medal* pinnej 
to his saddle, Seabiscuit (the five-year-o| 
owned by Charles S. Howard) led his foy,. 
year-old nephew War Admiral (owned }y 
Samuel D. Riddle) by four lengths around 
the Pimlico track, Baltimore, Md. A |. 
shot when this thrice-postponed match 
race began, California’s comet on the turf 
won the $15,000 prize, put up by Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, in a new track recor 
time for the mile and three-sixteenths— 
1 minute 56 3/5 seconds. 





BOOKS 


The ‘Realistic’ Gen. Foch 
Could Have Made Durable Peace, 
His Wartime Aide Writes 


This week marks the twentieth year of 
the precarious state of “non-war” that is 
officially called peace. Since that Novem- 
ber morning at Rethondes, France, when 
five German envoys sat in the private car 
of Generalissimo Foch and listened in dis- 
may to his stiff terms of armistice, the 








*Last month, when Comdr. R. B. Irving ac- 
complished the unprecedented feat of docking 
the mammoth liner Queen Mary in New York 
Harbor without tugs (tugboatmen were on 
strike), he credited his success to a medal of 
St. Christopher—patron saint of travelers—and 
boomed the market for the lucky pieces. Eng- 
land last week reported a complete sellout. 








Wide World 


Mythical all-American: 10-goalers Phipps, Smith, Iglehart, Hitchcock 
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world has changed its ideas. The fashion 
today is to decry that armistice and the 
peace treaty that grew out of it. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. 
But it is more instructive. to look at the 
record, a new addition to which will be 
published in Paris this week, called Focu: 
Tue ARMISTICE AND Tue Peace (Librairie 
Plon). The book, a careful recapitulation 
of the events of 1918-19, is written by the 
General’s military aide, Major René 
Lhopital. 

Some historians have wondered why the 
Allies ever granted their enemy an armis- 
tice—it is no secret that the French high 
command has since regretted the action. 
Jt was dangerous; the elaborate precau- 
tions against the Germans’ using armistice 
as a respite in which to gather their forces 
for a new attack show that Foch knew it. 
Military tradition called for a complete 
crushing of the Kaiser’s military machine. 
It has been suggested that France feared 
if she pursued the Germans to Berlin, 
where revolution was in full swing, she’d 
run the risk of infecting her tired troops 
with the Red microbe. According to 
Lhépital, however, Foch wasn’t bothered 
much by that consideration. “Bolshevism,” 
he told the Germans at Rethondes, “is a 
malady of the vanquished.” 

Foch’s concern throughout the treaty 
negotiations was for “a just peace, but a 
durable one”; in trying to establish the 
“durable” part of it he became a fanatic 
on the subject of the Rhine. Occupy the 
Rhineland, he told Clemenceau, but don’t 
think that will mean security in a military 
sense. What he wanted was control of the 
vital river itself: “When you are master 
of the Rhine, you are master of the whole 
country.” 

Lhépital deplores Clemenceau’s steady 
opposition to his General’s proposals, 
which the Tiger summed up in saying: 
“It seems to me that having been charged 
to win the war—and having won it—glory 
should have satisfied his [Foch’s] legiti- 
mate ambition.” 

The book ends on a wistful note; the 
author says that, had Foch been allowed 
to sit around the table at Versailles, a 
more “realistic” and durable peace would 
have resulted. 





Malraux’s Hope 


Four days after the Spanish war broke 
out in 1936, André Malraux, 37-year-old 
French writer and revolutionist, addressing 
a large meeting in the Paris Palace of 
Sport, called out: “Who will come with 
me to Spain to start a loyalist air force?” 
A hundred answered, old World War fly- 
ers as well as young Communist adventur- 
ers eager to serve under the fabulous Mal- 
raux, who had seen action in the Chinese 
revolt and whose novel about it, “Man’s 
Fate,” is already a classic of revolutionists. 
He chose a handful of the best. A few days 
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later the Malraux Squadron droned over 
the Pyrenees to join the fantastic assort- 
ment of loyalist flying crates. 

Last week a book was published which, 
although it is a novel, can be taken as 
Malraux’ account of the first eight months 
of the civil war. Man’s Hore (L’Espoir) 
it is called—a picture gallery of violent 
scenes, as blood-stained and masterful as 
Goya’s “Disasters of War.” 

Reading these pages is like crouching 
behind some blinding searchlight as it stabs 
into the night. Episodes in quick succession 
flash by your eyes: Dinamiteros hiding 
under a tree wait for a tank attack. A blaz- 
ing plane spirals to the earth. Rebels and 
loyalists stand face to face in front of the 
Alcazar during a temporary truce; they 
trade cigarettes and hurl insults at each 
other. It’s war. 

It’s propaganda too, if you like, but 
only in a large sense. Malraux is an art- 
ist; he doesn’t gloss over the facts. Descrip- 
tions of loyalist dissension and blundering 
will make many party liners pull wry faces 
over this book, but that doesn’t cloud its 
author’s message: the defeat of Fascism 
is man’s only hope. (Man’s Hope. 511 
pages, 172,000 words. Random House, 
New York. $2.50.) 





Artistic Documentation 


More and more, the fine writers of the 
day concern themselves with their time 
and place—with what they know. Hans 
Fallada—who wrote “Little Man, What 
Now?”—is in this growing tradition. His 
new novel, published this week, is an im- 
portant addition to the artistic decumen- 
tation of the age. 

Wo.tr Amona Wotves is a sprawling 
book dealing with the black days of the 
German inflation. It starts in the fateful 
year 1923, when Hitler and Ludendorff 
came temporary croppers in the Munich 
beer-hall putsch, when industry and gov- 
ernment were at a standstill, when bread 
riots in the streets were a daily occurrence, 
when murder and rape were nightly ones. 
The mark, on page 1, stands at 414,000 to 
the dollar; through the next 723 pages it 
follows its nightmarish course which burned 
lasting scars on every German. 

There are many characters in the book, 
but the story is told chiefly in terms of 
Wolfgang Pagel, a young soldier turned 
gambler, and Petra, the little prostitute 
who lives with him. This pair, forced into 
their respective ruts by the necessity to 
survive, seek to work out_their problems 
in an upside-down world; in the end they 
succeed in getting a little peace and secur- 
ity. Only the main theme of such a book, 
however, can be suggested in a brief re- 
view. It is enough to say that “Wolf 
Among Wolves” is a living work of art, 
to be heartily recommended. (Wo.LF 
Amone Wo tves. 724 pages, 204,000 words. 
Putnam, New York. $3.) 
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America’s Favorite Vice 


Herbert Asbury, who has a flair for 
describing the gilded sin of other days 
(“French Quarter,” “The Barbary Coast”’) , 
has now written a book about America’s 
favorite vice—gambling. Sucker’s Pro- 
GRESS is a history of American gaming 
from Colonial days to the era of the fabu- 
lous Canfield. 

Although as a nation we have been 
shooting craps, playing poker, faro, and 
three-card monte for more than a century, 
Asbury points out that we never invented 
a good gambling game: we import them 
and improve them. 

The book is mostly a racy chronicle of 
the colorful characters (Madame Mous- 
tache, for example) who used to run the 
country’s best gambling banks; of policy 
and the lotteries, which solemn institu- 
tions like Harvard and Columbia once 
used to raise money; and of the gilded 
“hells” of old New York. As for the moral 
and social aspects of gambling, Asbury 
leaves that to other students. The book 
is tops. (Sucker’s Progress. 469 pages, 
152,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Dodd, Mead, New York. $3.50.) 





The Assembly Line 


Russ was a big lumberjack, an idealist 
and a dreamer, but tough. He’d come down 
out of the woods to Detroit, looking for a 
factory job for a change. He got one with 
the Holt Automobile Works and there he 
met Benny, a city-bred boy who worked 
on the assembly line and read, religiously, 
every word in Mr. Holt’s book on how to 
make a success of your life. The two be- 
came pals and roommates. Later, Russ 
met Rita Rettinelli, a taxi-dance girl, and 
he fell hard. So the three of them moved 
to a little shack on the edge of a dump and 








From ‘Sucker’s Progress’ (Dodd, Mead) 


They trimmed unwary men on trains 


set up housekeeping. It is Benny who tells 
their story in Wessel Smitter’s first novel, 
F.O. B. Derrorr. 

Russ loved the job they gave him— 
running a manipulator, a kind of electric 
crane used in handling hot metal. But, 
when a new method of making dies was 
discovered, they junked Russ’ beloved ma- 
chine and he had to go to the belt line, 
tightening nuts a la Charlie Chaplin. After 
that he lost interest, dreamed more and 
more of the woods, and bought a jaloppy 
with money that should have gone for 
rent. He hated the belt; he hated the fac- 
tory. Even Rita’s having a baby couldn't 
reconcile him to an automobile worker's 
life; he wanted to go into clamming as 4 
business—all he needed was a trailer for 
the jaloppy and he was set. 

The factory finally caught up with Russ 
and put an end to his dreaming. But that 
is Wessel Smitter’s story, and he tells it 
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well. From his two years in a Detroit 
auto plant, he knows the life and is able 
to capture the noise and smell of a great 
factory in fast, hard-fisted prose. Such 
genes as the duel between two infuriated 
workers, With derricks as weapons, are 
unforgettable. It is a fine first novel. 
(F.0.B. Detrrorr. 340 pages, 91,000 
words. Harpers, New York. $2.50.) 





4 Picture of America 


In 1922 there appeared “Civilization in 
the United States,” edited by a young 
Harvard intellectual named Harold E. 
Stearns and containing inquiries into as- 
pects of our national life by 30 Americans. 
Sixteen years afterward, Stearns has com- 
piled another symposium, America Now, 
which again purports to give a representa- 
tive picture of the country. As such, the 
new book is not wholly successful. Al- 
though each subdivision of the main topics 
(art, business, labor, religion, politics, sci- 
ence) is covered by a specialist in his field 
such as Roy Durstine (advertising), Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch (theatre), Roger Bur- 
lingame (invention), it is on the contro- 
versial grounds that the book fails because 
the editor has consistently ignored certain 
bodies of opinion. It’s an interesting book, 
however, even if it isn’t to be swallowed 
whole. (AMERICA Now. 580 pages, 239,000 
words. Appendix, index. Scribners, New 


York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Music 1x My True. By Daniel Gregory 
Mason. 402 pages, 160,000 words. Photo- 
graphs, facsimiles, index. Macmillan, New 
York. $5. At 65 the dean of American 
musicographers writes genial reminis- 
cences, coupled with excursions into the 
lives of many literary and musical person- 
ages of his time. 


Our Promisep Lanp. By Richard L. 
Neuberger. 387 pages, 136,000 words. Map, 
bibliography, index. Macmillan, New York. 
83. A thoroughgoing study of the North- 
west, America’s last frontier, and particu- 
larly of the Columbia River Basin, which 
President Roosevelt has called the “Prom- 
ised Land.” Of special interest is the part 
devoted to Grand Coulee Dam. 


Artists oF THE Dance. By Lillian 
Moore. 307 pages, 95,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, glossary, index. Crowell, New York. 
$3.50. Through the lives of 30-odd famous 
dancers of the past and present, the au- 
thor, herself a danseuse, tells the history 
of the dance. “Gossipy” and especially in- 
formative on pre-Russian ballet. 


Cec, Beaton’s New York. 253 pages. 
Photographs, drawings, index. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, $4. An impressionist, some- 
times surrealist, picture of the Big Town 
by an Englishman (though hardly a typ- 
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THIS 
DOESN’T HAPPEN IN 
FOREIGN LANDS 












Why Does It 
Happen Here? 


A the end of each working day, all over America, millions 
of workers come out into parking fields like this, climb 
into their own automobiles, and drive to their homes. It’s a 
familiar sight in the shadow of almost any American factory, 
but it doesn’t happen in foreign lands. Few foreign workmen 
have cars. Why, then, does it happen here? 


Why is it that America, with only 1/15 of the world’s popu- 
lation, owns nearly three fourths of the world’s automobiles; 
has half of its telephones; uses one third of the electricity 
produced? Why is it possible for five out of six American 
families to own radios, for five out of seven to enjoy electric 


light, for one out of three to own an electric refrigerator? 


Why? Because American industry has sought to give the public 
more goods for more people at less cost. It has developed new prod- 
ucts to make possible better living; it has learned to make 
them at lower and lower cost, so that more millions of people 
have been able to have the good things of life. 


General Electric, through its research activities and through 
the application of electricity to the tasks of factory and home, 
has been a leader in this progress. Its efforts today are directed 
to the creation of still higher living standards in America. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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**N o one with any sense would 
claim to be an Armenian if he wasn’t 
one.” 

Thus did Dikran Kouyoumdjian, a 
cultured, wise, and modest man of defi- 
nite though limited talent, dispose of 
his inferiors who began to make nasty 
cracks about him as soon as his stuff 
caught on. 

They said he was not an Armenian 
but a Jew from the slums of London. 
He had changed his name to Michael 
Arlen because to English-speaking per- 
sons Dikran Kouyoumdjian is too dif- 
ficult to pronounce. He explained this 
courtesy to flannel-mouthed Britons in 
a gracious preface to “The London 
Venture.” 

That book had appeared anonymous- 
ly. It had a sentimental sophisticated 
charm but was so unlike anything 
George Moore might have written that 
the London reviewers immediately at- 
tributed the work to Moore and de- 
manded that Moore acknowledge pa- 
ternity of what they did not hesitate 
to call a masterpiece. 

But when they learned that the au- 
thor was not the aging Moore, who, 
they assumed, had returned to the 
lovely pornography of “The Lovers of 
Orelay” and that the author was a new 
fellow with a name they could not pro- 
nounce and, moreover, was making 
money out of his writings, their double 
chagrin was violent. Those who had 
praised so highly now began to belittle; 
and their way of belittling was to say 
that Mr. Kouyoumdjian had come up 
from the slums, which he did not deny, 
and to say that he was a Jew, which 
Mr. Kouyoumdjian blandly denied by 
saying that, from their point of view, 
he was worse; he was an Armenian. 

Mr. Kouyoumdjian used his talent 
as well as he could and prospered by 
it until that talent (at least tempo- 
rarily) petered out. He may some day 
write a book that will remind poster- 
ity as well as Mayfair that there was 
an Armenian writer named Kou- 
youmdjian who used the pen name 
Michael Arlen. It is a mistake to as- 
sume that any man still alive is 
through simply because he is not cur- 
rently in the headlines. 

Ernest Hemingway once made that 
mistake. William Saroyan has a gift 
for publicity commensurate with his 
extraordinary gift as a writer. His itch 
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Mister Saroyan—to Us 


by BURTON RASCOE 


led him to write voluminous letters to 
every book reviewer in the country 
announcing 4he coming publication in 
Story magazine of the first story to be 
accepted out of the thousands he had 
written. And when “The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze” did ap- 
pear, first in the magazine, and later 
in a collection of his short stories, he 
continued to call attention to himself, 
naively, entrancingly, by writing still 
more letters to everybody, everywhere. 

For a brief period the book commen- 
tators neglected Ernest Hemingway and 
talked about William Saroyan. This an- 
noyed Mr. Hemingway. He turned from 
his deaths in the afternoon, morning, 
noon, and midnight, and his “little 
deaths” of love in between, to literary 
criticism. He warned Mr. Saroyan that 
there was once another Armenian who 
was no longer heard of. He said that 
you could not write literature unless 
you had been in the World War, which 
was encouraging to the literary aspir- 
ants in the American Legion, but dis- 
couraging to admirers of Mr. Heming- 
way who wanted to be writers but had 
been too young to go to war. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Saroyan pub- 
lished a magnificent story about a 
Hawaiian on an Oakland-San Fran- 
cisco ferry boat who had been goaded 
into dispatching a drunken Legion- 
naire, never in the trenches, who be- 
lieved his veteran’s button entitled 
him to insult and beat up on sight 
any “nigger,” alien, brown man who 
had not saved democracy. 

Mr. Saroyan is an Armenian from 
the Fresno district of California, and 
Californians tell me that, although 
Armenians as a rule are bad, these 
Armenians are the worst kind. Mr. 
Saroyan is an Armenian of the very 
worst kind. He doesn’t imitate Mr. 
Hemingway. He makes the imitators 
of ‘Mr. Hemingway, including Mr. 
Hemingway, seem like a nice little 
bunch of schoolboy scalawags with 
each a piece of chalk. He is one of 
the profoundest humorists, in the 
Meredithian sense, that has ever en- 
riched Americanese and the American 
scene. And he is funny, too, funny as 
hell. I give you Tue Trovsite Wir 
Ticers (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) . 

This man doomed by a race myth 
to be a rug peddler is, if we have any 
manners left, Mr. Saroyan to us. 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 


William Saroyan 


ical one) who lived and worked there. 
Frivolous, full of errors, the book is never- 
theless an interesting slant on a New York 
that most of the cliff dwellers never see. 


Stories OF THE Painters. By Amy 
Steedman. 252 pages, 112,000 words. Illus- 
trations (32 in color), index. Nelson, New 
York. $3. A narrative picture, not over- 
sentimentalized and intended for children 
from 10 to 16, of some 60 artists from 
Giotto to Turner. Many of the reproduc- 
tions are excellent. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


TuHen Tuere Were Turee. By Geoffrey 
Homes. 292 pages. Morrow, New York. 
$2. The heiress had honey-colored hair and 
she disappeared into the California hills 
on the eve of her marriage. A Great Dane 
also vanished. But it was not the Great 
Dane’s body that the newspaper man- 
sleuth, Robin Bishop, found in a grave 
in the pet cemetery. There are plenty of 
other complications in this fast-moving 
tale, but the best thing about it is that 
it’s good, easy writing. 


Tue Tatntep Toxen. By Kathleen 
Moore Knight. 273 pages. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. A well-written story, this 
one laid in Panama, where Janet Drake 
returns with her new husband and finds 
her uncle murdered. Fortunately Janet 
brought Elisha Macomber, homespun de- 
tective of Penberthy Island, on her honey- 
moon as well as her husband. The token 
is leper currency—but knowing that won't 
help you solve this one; it’s too skillfully 
plotted. 


Turee Bricut Pessies. By Leslie Ford. 
311 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2. Another of Miss Ford’s first-person ac 
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counts of murder round about Washing- 
ton, this one, with its remarkable char- 
acter drawing, is among her best. The 
action takes place at Romney, the semi- 
feudal Potomac estate that Irene Win- 
throp runs with a charming smile on her 
face and an iron hand on her pocketbook 
and her children. There is excitement from 
the moment the first victim is found dead 
with an arrow in his throat until the last 
moment when Dr. Birdsong and his in- 
credible dog nose out the culprit. Another 
one you probably won’t be able to figure 


out. 


Tur Spymaster. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 300 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. 
Admirals and high officials become en- 
tangled with beautiful women in a story 
of espionage in London. A tale of what 
could have happened behind the scenes 
in the recent European crisis. Little effort 
is made to hide names. Oppenheim’s 105th 
novel, one of his best, and certainly one 
of the most timely. 


Tue Guiass Suiprer. By Mignon G. 
Eberhart. 275 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2. Dr. Brule Hatterick, social- 
ly prominent surgeon, and his wife, Rue, 
the nurse who had cared for the first Mrs. 
Hatterick in her last illness, get tangled 
in a web of intrigue when mysterious let- 
ters cause a police investigation into the 
apparently natural death. A fast-moving 
story with just enough romantic element. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Reporters Professionals? 
Publishers Puzzled in Applying 
Wages and Hours Act 


In the name of freedom of the press, 
American publishers fought the applica- 
tion of the National Recovery Act to 
newspapers. They objected that news- 
paper men were professionals and hence 
exempt from the act; that furthermore 
the law’s licensing provision might result 
in Administration-controlled newspapers. 
But on Mar. 12, 1934, an NRA code, pro- 
viding a five-day 40-hour week for dailies 
in the nation’s nine cities of more than 
750,000 population, went into effect. It 
remained operative until the Supreme 
Court declared the NRA unconstitutional. 

Compared with their bitterness toward 
the NRA, publishers were lamblike this 
year in opposing the application of the 
Wage-Hour Act to newspapers. Elisha 
Hanson, counsel for the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, drew up a 
*8-page brief in behalf of the twelve pub- 
lishers’ associations which represent most 
of the nation’s 2,140 dailies. 

He argued that the newspaper—“es- 
sentially a local institution”—ought to be 
exempt from the law as a public service 
which is only incidentally engaged in in- 
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t he new fashion is to make an Old-Fashioned with Three- 
Star Hennessy. What a difference! The flavour and bouquet 


of Hennessy give this old favorite a delicious mellowness. 


HENNESSY OLD-FASHIONED: Llump sugar; 2 dashes bit- 
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Elisha Hanson, A.N.P.A. attorney 


terstate commerce. He said that 1,700 
dailies could remove all out-of-state read- 
ers from their lists at a loss of less than 
1 per cent of their subscribers and showed 
(on the basis of Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation reports) that only three of the 
nation’s top 1,000 papers have more cir- 
culation outside the state of publication 
than within. 

Furthermore, since the new act does 
not apply to “professional men,” the pub- 
lishers’ counsel also cited the nation’s 
32 grade-A journalism schools as an argu- 
ment that “journalism is a profession.” 

Last week Elmer F. Andrews, Wage- 
Hour Administrator, answered Hanson: 
newspapers are subject to the act. Citing 
the bill’s exemption of employes on week- 
lies and semiweeklies of less than 3,000, 
Andrews declared: “If Congress had in- 
tended to exempt newspapers .. . it 
would not have exempted a particular 
class of newspapers.” The decision didn’t 
surprise the press: for weeks business 
managers have been weeding out carrier 
boys under 14 and carefully checking pay 
rolls to see that employes’ wages equal 
the Federal minimums. 

But publishers still don’t know whether 
or not their editors and writers are to be 
classed as professional workers. When the 
act went into effect Andrews defined a 
professional as an employe regularly en- 
gaged in work “(1) predominantly in- 
tellectual and varied in character .. . 
(2) requiring the consistent exercise of 
discretion and judgment both as to the 
manner and time of performance 
(3) of such a character that the output 
produced or the result accomplished can- 
not be standardized in relation to a given 
period of time .. .” 

Although newspaper men seem to fit 
this definition perfectly and would thus 
be exempt from the act, Andrews appar- 
ently considers the working press non- 


professional. His announcement last week 
that he was studying the problem of re- 
porters on continuous assignment implied 
that all reporters are subject to the act. 
Both Editor & Publisher, conservative 
weekly trade newspaper, and The Guild 
Reporter, official American Newspaper 
Guild bimonthly, predict that newspaper 
men will be classed as nonprofessionals, 
although Editor & Publisher suggests that 
columnists and others who write consist- 
ently under by-lines may be exempted 
from the rule. 

Referring to the continuous-assignment 
problem, Hanson wrote that the section 
of the law requiring time and a half pay 
for overtime above 44 hours may force 
curtailment of present newspaper services. 
(Employes under a union contract so spe- 
cifying may take equal time off for over- 
time between 44 and 56 hours; thereafter 
time-and-a-half pay is automatic.) It could 
make it possible for reporters assigned to 
a baseball team’s spring practice season, 
political campaigns, and other roving 24- 
hour assignments (like a Presidential trip) 
to earn enormous overtime salaries—equal 
in one case cited to a year and a half’s 
normal salary for overtime on eight 
months’ work. 





The Backfiring ‘Beat’ 


In New York and many other Ameri- 
can cities, the old days of fighting compe- 
tition between reporters for “scoops” are 
fading. Reporters club together, swap 
notes, and are pretty chummy in general 
—except in the movies. Except also in 
Philadelphia, where the problem of 
“beats” still disturbs the sleep of city 
editors. 

On Oct. 4, faces were red in the city 
room of J. David Stern’s pro-New Deal 
Philadelphia Record. Moses L. Annen- 
berg’s Republican Philadelphia Inquirer, 
The Record’s bitter competitor, had 
scored a clean beat on the State Supreme 
Court’s decision on four laws designed to 
forestall a grand-jury investigation of the 
administration of the Democratic Gov- 
ernor, George H. Earle. 

In fact, it was too much of a beat— 
The Inquirer had reported the decision 
ten hours before the court announced it, 
and Chief Justice John W. Kephart an- 
grily queried: “How?” E. Z. Dimitman, 
Inquirer city editor, blandly said he “vir- 
tually dictated” the story on the basis of 
previous court decisions. The court, 
“loath” to believe the explanation, turned 
the case over to District Attorney Charles 
F. Kelley of Philadelphia. 

Last week, after the State Attorney 
General had dressed Kelley down for de- 
laying action, the case went before a 
grand jury, and The Inquirer and Dimit- 
man were indicted for contempt. Getting 
revenge, The Record headlined the pro- 
ceedings in glee. 


SIDESHOW | 
Floral Gumbo— 


Vancouver, B.C.: Chrysanthemum; 
are not only good to look at; they make 
tasty soup. Here’s the recipe recommende) 
by K. Hirayama, president of the Japanes 
Chrysanthemum Society: Put a pint of 
milk and a tablespoonful of butter jn , 
pan and heat. Add two tablespoonsful of 
corn-starch and stir until thick. Adj 
chopped chrysanthemum petals which 
have been boiled in water for two mip. 
utes. Serve hot. 


Hat Angles— 


New York: A count of 600 mep 
showed 54 per cent tilted their hats to 
the right; 30 per cent, straight; and 14 
per cent to the left. 


Honk Husher— 


Washington: A new automobile ac. 
cessory last week got the United States 
Patent Office’s stamp of approval. It’s a 








@©Newsweek 


rear end jack-in-the-box that shoots out 
its tongue and emits a Bronx cheer at 
drivers who honk too much. David O. Wil- 
son of Santa Monica, Calif., the inventor, 
anticipated possible resentment. He built 
the gadget so motorists can operate it 
from the wheel—and step on the gas in 
case some truculent truck driver offers to 
fight. One difficulty he didn’t think of: 
what if the car is stalled in traffic? 


Luck of the Irish— 


Cambridge: On the wings of a $2,400- 
a-year scholarship fund established by 
William Stanislaus Murphy in 1916 for 
good students bearing the Murphy name, 
six Murphys are now attending Harvard 
—William R. 3rd of Philadelphia, Eugene 
F. of Jamaica Plain, Mass., Ralph B. of 
New Albany, Ind., William C. of Aurora, 
Ill., Malcolm P. of Ridley Park, Pa., and 
John C. of Bernicia, Calif. 
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BUSINESS: 


Upturn in Heavy Industries 
Improves Recovery Outlook 


Government Activity, 
Utilities, Building Programs, 


Behind Encouraging Boom 


The big question is: “How long will the 
business upswing last?” Economists gen- 
erally answer: “Permanent recovery de- 
pends on a revival of the capital-goods in- 
dustries.” 

Capital or producers’ goods are construc- 
tion, machines, materials, and other tools 
of industry in contrast to consumers’ 
goods—autos, refrigerators, clothing, foods, 
and such things an individual purchases 
for his own use. Many observers attributed 
the recession to the failure of the heavy 
industries—the makers of producers’ goods 
—to keep pace with retail sales, and there 
has been fear that a lopsided recovery was 
now developing. However, in recent weeks, 
as consumers’ goods activity slowed up 
after the summer spurt, there were signs 
that the sleeping giant is beginning to stir. 


Industrial 

Actual awards for factory-building con- 
struction were only $89,737,000 in the first 
nine months of the year compared with 
$266,500,000 in the 1937 period, but F. W. 
Dodge Corp. states that contemplated 
factory construction has been rising since 
July and at the end of September stood 
at $207,221,000. In the past month further 
developments have been announced point- 
ing to a trend of industrial expansion: the 
du Pont and the Celanese Corp.’s syn- 
thetic-yarn plants, the Owens-Corning 
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Newsweek Chart 


Consumers’ goods lead upswing .. . 


Newsphotos 


.. . but increased building ... 


. .. machine-tool orders, and power-plant expansion are revitalizing the producers’ goods industry 


Fiberglas Corp., American Cyanamid’s 
proposed South Carolina plant, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey’s stock-dividend- 
financed development program, and va- 
rious new refineries and textile factories. 

A well-known indicator of trends in 
heavy goods is the machiné-tool index of 
the National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation. The upturn of the index was 
checked in September owing chiefly to 
poorer foreign orders in that month, but 
reports now indicate domestic sales for 
October topped the September mark and 
promise further gains through December. 

For the two potentially largest factors 
in the field of producers’ goods the picture 
is not as black as it has been. Heartened 
by the smiles of a more friendly SEC and 
the National Defense Power Committee, 
the utilities plan a new 1,000,000-kilowatt- 
capacity construction program. Although 
most of this might have been included 
anyway in the industry’s normal expan- 
sion activities, there is no doubt that the 
government’s attitude and the possibility 
of RFC loans have speeded up the 
process. 

In addition, the railroads, denied a wage 
cut, now anticipate government-labor 
cooperation in a broad rehabilitation pro- 
gram that must include new equipment. 
The better loadings trend has encouraged 
such carriers as Southern Railway and 
New York Central to go ahead themselves. 

Interrupted by the war scare, the flow 
of investment funds that began modestly 
last spring has again been resumed. Most- 
ly refunding issues but indicating a better 
investment market, new issues in October 
totaled $337,159,000—best month since 
June 1937. 


Government 

The stepped-up national-defense pro- 
gram (see page 11) emerges as a great 
boon to the heavy industries. Although the 
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Listen, the Wind! 


by VIRGIL JORDAN 


This is one of those weeks when 
any ordinary barnyard economist, 
writing in advance of the elections, 
seems even more useless and irrelevant 
than usual, if that is possible. The 
problem of reading the auspices of 





probably step up steel-mill activity to 
the turn of the year. Generally, the 
momentum acquired in the upswing 
of the wave this summer and early fal] 
seems sufficient to carry _ business 
through this pre-election lull and keep 


it moving through the winter months, 

The securities market has been hove 
to, waiting the Tuesday weather re- 
ports, but the speculative sails have 
been flapping rather listlessly and the 
ship making little headway for several 
weeks. Not even the chilly mist that 


business for the next few months is 
more properly a task for the high 
priests of political economy than for 
anyone whose divining rod is a slide 
rule. For many a year now, in this 
and other lotus lands, the tides of 
business have been more immediately 


ANEW WORLD awaits you this winter in Tucson. 
No other city in the U.S. offers the many natural 
advantages of this healthful land of constant 
sunshine, low humidity and cool nights. 


Come! Rest and relax under the vitalizing rays 
of the warm desert sun. Or play out of doors all 
winter long in this fresh, bracing at- 
mosphere. Economical, too. There are 

modern accommodations in hotels, 
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apartments, guest ranches,schools and 


gM sanatoria, to suit every purse. 


Imagine! Average noon temperature, November, 78°. 


information. This non-profit civic club serves visitors without fee or obligation, l 
Sunshine (limate (lub, 1844°B Rialto 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


* Send me your new illustrated booklet: 
“New LIFE IN THE LAND OF SUNSHINE” 
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moved by the charms and spells of 
governmental necromancy than by eco- 
nomic gravitation. Some of us may 
suspect that these political Canutes 
are kidding themselves about their 
power over the waves; but no _ busi- 
nessman can help pausing at poll time 
to listen for Vox Pop as it is borne 
down the winds of the election cam- 
paigns, wondering will it lift the wings 
of enterprise for another long hop 
toward prosperity, or will it leave him 
stuck in the mud till he jettisons his 
last shirt trying to take off. 

So, as I petulantly peck out these 
pre-election comments, the heated at- 
mosphere of political oratory makes 
many a shimmering mirage above the 
shifting political sands on which our 
economic edifice rests today, while 
business and the markets are mostly 
standing about watching the shadow 
show and marking time till they see 
which way the wind will blow. They 
can hear lots of wind whistling in the 
political rigging from all points of the 
compass; but only the Ancient Mari- 
ner could tell where any of it is likely 
to take them. None of it smells like a 
good dependable trade wind to my 
nose. 

These figures of speech are no more 
mixed than the business statistics. (It 
may soothe Mr. Rascoe to recall that 
the camel is the ship of the desert, and 
that business, too, has been going eight 
years without a good drink.) Some of 
the trade indicators are beginning their 
usual seasonal decline, like carloadings, 
which seem a trifle slow in passing the 
peak; others, like department-store 
sales, are moving up to their normal 
holiday top. Automobile output con- 
tinues to increase fast in response to 
a strong sense of consumer demand as 
the show season draws near. This, 
combined with a good volume of 
heavy construction contracts, will 


has been spread over the railroad 
prospect by the adverse report of the 
official fault-finding board on rail wage 
reduction brought any reaction signi- 
fying speculative vitality in the mar- 
ket, for better or worse. The platonic 
union of SEC and the Exchange has 
so far proved rather sterile, judging 
by new capital issues. The drastic 
purges and dosing with bromides that 
have been in process under the new 
regime have doubtless purified the at- 
mosphere of Wall Street, but they 
have removed a large part of the at- 
tractive perfume of speculation. 

The banks, covered with billions of 
barnacles in government bonds, still 
wallow in a sort of Sargasso Sea of 
surplus credit reserves. The excess has 
not quite reached the previous peak, 
but it must be remembered that re- 
serve requirements are 75 per cent 
higher than they were then. The stream 
of foreign gold still pours in. Commodi- 
ty prices seem to have paused a mo- 
ment in their slow decline as the Mid- 
western drought touched farm-product 
markets; but the pressure of a sagging 
price level is spraying the atmosphere 
of both commodity and security mar- 
kets with the slightly stimulating scent 
of further inflation and_price-control 
schemes. This will probably grow 
stronger as we approach the Ides of 
March, when the corporation-tax re- 
turns on this year’s earnings appear 
with the crocuses to gladden the eye 
of the collectors of internal revenue 
and the dispensers of unemployment 
relief. Money will have to be found 
somewhere or manufactured somehow, 
and the markets are not forgetting it 
even amid the din of the debates be- 
tween Tweedledum and Tweedle“ee. 
They know that, whichever of these 
admirable candidates wins the pur- 
chasing power, everybody’s dollar 1s 
going to lose it. 
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Newsweek photos from Keystone 


Sorting out imperfect coins Counting and weighing them Bagged—and now they'll go out 
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resenting Joseph B. Phillips 


Newsweek’s F oreign Authority 





\ \ HEN Joseph Phil- 


lips writes about a meet- 
ing of statesmen at No. 
10 Downing Street, he 
writes with authority 
because it’s a London 
he knows intimately. 
When he discusses an 
agrarian revolt deep in the Balkans, his 
views are authoritative because his discus- 
sion is based on personal acquaintance with 
the men, issues and areas involved. For 
Phillips’ ten years as Foreign Correspondent 
included tours of duty in every major capi- 
tal, and extensive journeyings through East- 
ern and Central Europe. 


Of course, his on-the-scenes experience with 
names and places in the foreign news does 
not completely explain Phillips’ ranking as 
one of the nation’s outstanding foreign 
authorities. It does not fully explain his 
uncanny ability to penetrate to the core of 
situations clouded by propaganda, evasions, 
or fake rumors, and determine their signi- 
ficance for the future. Phillips possesses 
an analytical intelligence about foreign 
affairs that amplifies the value of his own 
personal experience abroad. So he can dis- 
cuss with authority any situation that arises 
overseas. 











His masterful handling 
of the recent Czech crisis 
serves as a case in point. 
Week after week as 
the storm clouds grew 
darker, more threaten- 
ing, his reports in News- 
week on the diplomatic 
moves in each country, on underlying 
forces and factors, on motives and strategies 
employed, were noteworthy for their clarity, 
understanding ... and authority. His keen, 
incisive analyses of the importance of each 
step stood out like a beacon light in the gen- 
eral maze of confusion and contradiction. 


Newsweek’s Foreign Department is no one- 
man job. Joseph Phillips, who heads the 
department, is its outstanding authority on 
foreign affairs. He is assisted by an able 
staff of writers, reporters, correspondents 
and researchers, and a major news service. 
Members of Newsweek’s Foreign Depart- 
ment have spent an aggregate of more than 
forty years in Europe. Phillips keeps con- 
tact with a group of specialists, men who are 
themselves authorities on subjects that run 
the range from military affairs to mid-Eu- 
ropean cooking . . . subjects unrelated to 
each other, but all pertinent to Newsweek’s 
authoritative foreign news. 
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Newsweek Chart 
U.S. share of total imports 
of 3 South American nations 


President plans to utilize all idle govern- 
ment-owned ‘plants, the schedule calls for 
extensive industrial mobilization, with ex- 
penditures of some $2,000,000 annually on 
“educational orders.” Machine-tool mak- 
ers expect to do considerable business 
modernizing ordnance plants, shipyards, 
and airplane factories. Steel companies 
and shipbuilders are already bidding on 
new battleships as the navy-expansion 
program continues to grow. The Maritime 
Commission is also stirring up activity in 
long dormant fields. Contracts for 49 new 
vessels for the merchant marine have been 
let since Jan. 1. 

The President’s $3,750,000,000 spending- 
lending drive, now getting into its stride, 
is making important contributions. PWA 
construction projects and even work- 
relief programs are stimulating the build- 
ing and equipment trades. Residential 
building has responded well to the liberal- 
ization of FHA mortgage terms, and the 
new USHA program for low-cost private- 
housing construction has already had a 
tremendous effect on the building industry 
as slum clearance contract-lettings pile 
up (Newsweek, Aug. 8). While RFC loans 
to business under the revived program 
have risen slowly, the Federal agency 
claims that a significant proportion of the 
total is for plant modernization. 

















Significance -——- 


Indications are that consumers’ goods 
production will hold only around present 
levels for a time and that capital goods 
will continue their comeback. The heavy 
industries have been so much worse off 
that their gains are relatively more spec- 
tacular, but they still have a long way to 
go to catch up with the procession (see 
chart) . 

Encouraging as the capital-goods up- 
turn may be, there are two big “ifs” to 
consider. First, too great a proportion of 
the activity depends directly or indirectly 
on government spending. And then there 
is still a conspicuous lack of “risk” capital 













—investments that back new products 
and develop new industries. Until private 
capital to a greater extent supplants gov- 
ernment funds and is encouraged to take 
a chance, the producers’ goods industries 
will not be out of the woods. 





Foreign Trade 


New Drive in Latin America 


Urged at N. Y. Convention 


When the government completes the 
rebuilding of this country’s merchant ma- 
rine, foreign traders are wondering, will 
there be enough American exports left to 
fill the new ships? Last week, at the 25th 
annual convention of the National For- 
eign Trade Council in New York, dele- 
gates gave expression to such fears. 

“The influence of Germany over the 
Continent of Europe is bound to increase,” 
warned Marcus Nadler, professor of fi- 
nance at New York University. “This 
means that the trade of the United States 
with the Continent will undoubtedly de- 
cline.” The closing of the Open Door 
“over a great part of our former Chinese 
market” (see page 16) was deplored by 
James A. Farrell, chairman of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, who at a 
luncheon was honored for his 25 years’ 
service in promoting overseas commercial 
relations. 

To offset these losses, numerous dele- 
gates suggested the strengthening of our 
commercial relations with Latin America. 
“Since 1932, our trade with those coun- 
tries [Latin America] has been increasing 
faster than that with any other part of the 
world, and last year they took 20 per cent 
of our exports,” observed William T. 
Moran, assistant vice president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

Speakers pointed to the menace of Nazi 
competition in South America, with Ger- 
man barter transactions, condemned as 
“a form of dumping,” cutting sharply into 
the sale of our goods. In the decade 1927 
to 1936 the United States’ proportionate 
share in the imports of all ten South 
American republics declined, while Ger- 
many’s share increased in eight out of ten 
countries. In 1937 and so far this year, 
however, the trend has been reversed (see 
chart) . 





Significance 


Despite the depression, American sales 
abroad this year have been well main- 
tained, exports declining in the first nine 
months only 34% per cent from the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. Abundant crops 
here and brisk foreign demand, directly 
and indirectly a result of rearmament pro- 
grams, explain this record. However, ou 
foreign trade remains far below the level 
of a decade ago, estimated exports of 
$3,000,000,000 for the full year 1938 com- 
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paring with more than $5,000,000,000 in 
1928 and 1929. 

Imports into this country, on the other 
hand, have fallen sharply this year be- 
cause of our business slump. As a result, 
merchandise exports in the first half of 
1938 exceeded imports by the largest mar- 
gin since 1921. Far from rejoicing at this 
so-called favorable balance of trade, nu- 
merous economists consider it a cause for 
concern. They point out that, if we don’t 
increase our purchases abroad, foreign na- 
tions will lack sufficient buying power to 
maintain their level of purchases from us. 

This and the other problems facing for- 
eign traders can best be met, accord- 
ing to Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
by the Administration’s reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program. At last week’s meet- 
ing, Hull reiterated that view, and the 
delegates went on record in favor of his 
trade policy. 





Farm vs. Labor 
on West Coast 


Mountains of oranges and lemons, hills 
of tomatoes, prunes, asparagus, and other 
produce from the sunny valleys of Cali- 
fornia add up to a $600,000,000 annual 
stake, almost fifteen times the worth of 
the gold taken from the state’s hills each 
year. Fast trucks, the swiftest of ships, 
and refrigerated trains hurry this golden 
stream from the West Coast cornucopia to 
the markets and canneries. A quarter mil- 
lion workers pick, grade, and pack the 
crops at top speed to avoid spoilage. 

Against this background of earthly 
wealth and human haste, the battle of or- 
ganized farmers vs. organized labor reached 
a climax this week on election day. Labor 
controls the highways, through Dave Beck, 
A.F. of L. teamster boss; the refrigerated 
warehouses, the docks, some cannery and 
farm workers through Harry Bridges, 
C.1.0. chieftain. Seeking to maintain an 
open road to markets, the Associated 
Farmers of California sponsored an ini- 
tiative measure to prohibit picketing ex- 
cept by strikers, limit pickets, ban sit- 
downs and obstruction of highways and 
wharves (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 5). 

The Associated Farmers of Oregon and 
the Farmers of Washington, who took 
their organizational cue from the California 
group (they are not connected with it ex- 
cept by sympathy), also sponsored initia- 
tives to curb strikes, picketing, and juris- 
dictional rows (Newsweek, Aug. 29). 

The primary objective of the Associated 
Farmers of California, according to Secre- 
tary Stewart Strathman of Fullerton, 
Calif., is suppression of Communism and 
radicalism among agricultural workers. He 
denies they oppose unionism. Membership 
now is about 50,000. Operating funds are 
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raised through assessments on members’ 
crops. 

Soon after its organization in 1934 the 
group became a major factor in Coast la- 
bor disputes. Typical of its activities was 
its boycott on Stockton business and banks, 
when Bridges’ longshoremen threatened to 
help organization of farm workers by block- 
ing shipments there, and its organization 
of “responsible” truck drivers, when unions 
inforined farmers that crops gathered by 
open-shop farm workers were “hot.” 

Members volunteered as special depu- 
ties in cannery and farm strikes, bringing 
charges of “vigilantism,” to be investi- 


gated Nov. 10 by the La Follette civil- 
liberties subcommittee. The Associated 
Farmers of America, an offshoot, was la- 
beled a “vigilante” organization by NLRB 
Examiner Charles A. Wood in his recom- 
mendation that the Ross Packing Co. of 
Selah, Wash., be forced to withdraw from 
membership. 

The unions contend the Associated 
Farmers is not representative of the dirt 
farmers but is supported by big business 
—packers and land owners. They charge its 
membership includes such organizations as 
the Irvine Co. ranch of 110,000 acres and 
El Solice Ranch, worth $4,000,000. In an- 
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gwer, the farmers point to their president, 
Holmes Bishop, who makes a living for 
his family on a 20-acre citrus grove near 


Orange, Calif. 


Significance 

The fight of the Associated Farmers has 
left a strong imprint on West Coast union- 
im and organized labor nationally. The 
farm movement was one factor in the re- 
cent right swing of Bridges’ warehouse- 
men and longshoremen, now under five- 
year contracts providing arbitration in 
place of strikes and sit-downs. 

Other farm groups, unimpressed by labor 
daims that the unions’ higher-wage ob- 
jective will eventually benefit farm goods’ 
consumption, look with favor on the As- 
sociated Farmers’ activities. The National 
Grange favors lawful action against “sub- 
versive influences.” The Associated move- 
ment has already spread to sixteen states 
and promises to become nationwide after 
a convention at Ventura, Calif., Dec. 9. 
California’s group backed the campaign 
of Phil Bancroft, a former vice president 
and a Republican, for the U.S. Senate. 








Farm Outlook 


More Money in Farm Pockets 
Good News to Entire Nation 





Every autumn, government economists 
put their heads together for serious consul- 
tation over the pulse of agriculture. They 
consider crop reports from 200,000 volun- 
teers spread across the nation, the views 
of extension agents, statisticians, and 
agricultural-college professors. To these 
they add the general business factors, gov- 
ernment aid to farmers, and their own 
views on farm trends. All of these add up 
to the Agricultural Outlook Report, the 
19389 edition of which was released last 
week by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The consensus: 

Farm Income. An increase in net cash 
from farm products and larger government 
payments can be expected. Total income 
for 1939 should pass the $7,500,000,000 es- 
timated for this year but remain below last 
year’s $8,600,000,000. 

Production Expenses. Prices for farm 
machinery, automobiles, fertilizer, feed, 
and seed probably will be slightly lower. 
Farm wages will hold steady. Building 
materials probably will be higher. 

Hazards. Soil moisture in the Great 
Plains, while below average in October, 
was at the highest point in six years. The 
grasshopper population is likely to be 
above average, but the Hessian-fly and 
chinch-bug infestations are declining. 

Demand. Increased domestic use of 
products that respond quickly to increased 
public purchasing power, such as meat, 
dairy products, and fruit, is indicated. 

Wheat. Little hope is held for material- 
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TO PAGE FOR THIS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
P-12 WING-CHANNEL POST 





PAGE now offers industry the only 
fence line post designed primarily for 
use with chain link metal fabric. The 
exclusive P-12 Wing Channel Post de- 
sign provides wider bearing surface for 
fabric—maximum strength—smart 
appearance. It exposes no injurious 
sharp corners. Wings and channel 
take rigid grip in concrete footing. 

5 SUPERIOR FENCE METALS 
PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior 
metals to meet all destructive atmos- 
pheric conditions. They include Page 
P-12 Copper-bearing Steel, Page- 
Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Alumi- 
num, Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel in 
woven wire, and Page genuine Wrought 
Iron picket fence. Each is recom- 
mended impartially to best serve you. 

FENCE FACTS FREE 
Your inquiry directed to any office listed 
below will bring you illustrated booklet 
**Fence Facts’’ and refer you to nearest of 


92 completely responsible 

Page Fence Distributors 

located nationally for free nce Ps 
consultation,expert fenc- Cts 
ing service and erection. 


Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport. Connecticut 
NEW YORK ITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CH/CAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
America’s First Wire Fence——Since 1883 








DON’T GET ANNOYED 


looking for your past copies of News- 
week. Put them in a Newsweek Binder 
which holds 26 issues and the semi-an- 
nual index. Send your order NOV, 
together with a check for only $1.75 to 
F. D. Pratt, Circ. Mgr., Newsweek, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. Separate in- 
dices are 75c each. 
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ly increased prices because of the world 
carry-over of 1,165,000,000 bushels. 

Cotton. Domestic consumption should 
increase above the 5,800,000 bales used in 
the 1937-38 season, but a decrease is ex- 
pected abroad, where use of American 
cotton is 27 per cent below the ten-year 
average. 


Significance 


The new Outlook Report, promising 
more money in the farm pocket, was good 
news to salesmen for radios, automobiles, 
electric appliances, clothing, and house 
furnishings, as well as farm-machinery 
dealers. 

Favorable farm factors generally hinge 
on increased domestic demand generated 
by better business. The export outlook is 
still unfavorable because of trade restric- 
tions and competition of foreign supplies. 








Labor Notes 


Ohio labor unions claim credit for beat- 
ing Gov. Martin L. Davey in the August 
Democratic primary because of his use of 
troops in the 1937 Little Steel strike. The 
unions, however, still take no chances 
with Davey. Last week the Governor (in 
office until Jan. 1) ordered troops to Mid- 
dletown to preserve order in a strike of 
500 C.1.0. tobacco workers at the P. Loril- 
lard Co. plant. The unions quietly called 
off the walkout without the closed shop 
and checkoff originally demanded. The 
Little Steel strike also echoed at Cleve- 
land when 60 Republic Steel strikers or- 
dered rehired by the NLRB (Newsweek, 
Oct. 31) reported nonstrikers at the ma- 
chines refused to let them work. 


—_—_——. 
The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Ac 


requires all companies holding governmen, 
contracts in excess of $10,000 to pay the 
“prevailing wage rate.” This week the 
Public Contracts Board—Chairman Thon. 
as Holland, R. R. Strackbein, and Major 
Robert N. Campbell—recommended 1, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins that 
prevailing wages for the steel industry be 
defined as minimums of 624% cents ap 
hour in the North and 45 cents in the 
South. If approved by Miss Perkins after 
public hearings, the minimums will jp- 
crease wages of 300,000 workers. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
New Tires 


Tire models announced for next year 
feature entirely new styles for the top. 
grade and second-line fields. Firestone’s 
Champion and Goodyear’s G 100 All 
Weather are their new premium-line mod- 
els. U.S. Rubber’s Royal De Luxe and 
the reintroduced Goodrich Silvertown are 
the entries in the field just above the mass 
market styles, these companies’ new pre- 
mium lines retaining last year’s names. The 
1939 models carry out programs of line 
simplification initiated a few years ago 
which reduced major grades to four. Along 
with curtailed sizes for some makes, deal- 
ers will find their inventory problem alle- 
viated to an appreciable extent. 


Santa’s Sock 

Beneath his false whiskers, Santa Claus 
is a thrifty old gentleman, the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks has 
decided. Christmas savings accounts to- 


Wide World 


Savings-bank depositors contributing to a new Christmas Club high 
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Harris & Ewing 


Philip Gossler 


taling $54,429,205 will be paid this year 
to 1,326,797 Santa Clauses in seventeen 
states where mutual banks operate. This 
is an increase of 99,906 accounts and $2, 
771,884 in payments over 1937. Savings 
deposits generally increased 19.4 per cent 
and credit-union savings skyrocketed 
153.8 per cent from 1933 to 1938, accord- 
ing to National Industrial Conference 
Board statistics. 


Stinted Research 

Clarence Francis, president of General 
Foods Corp., reminded a research confer- 
ence at Ohio State University that, out of 
every dollar collected by agriculture and 
manufacturing in the United States, we 
spend only one penny on research. He 
added: “Germany has 70,000 scientists and 
the Soviet Republic 100,000 men in their 
industrial-research laboratories. The indus- 
trial backbone of America today consists 
of only 1,600 research laboratories and 
30,000 employes. We have no cause to 
be smug, for research might well be the 
key to the nation’s progress.” Francis 
pointed out that today every fourth 
worker in this country is employed in an 
industry nonexistent or just starting in 
1900 and that each of these new indus- 
tries was founded by research. 


Monopoly Charges 

The Department of Justice brought 
suit against the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. in the United States District Court 
of Delaware, charging violation of the 
antitrust laws. According to the charges, 
the company has conspired since February 
1930 to monopolize the distribution of 
natural gas in Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Ohio, and Michigan through acquiring 
control of th® American Fuel & Power 
Co. and two of its subsidiaries. The gov- 
ernment seeks an injunction to compel 


Columbia, which is headed by Philip G. 
Gossler, to dispose of its holdings in these 
companies. In another alleged monopoly 
case last week, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued a complaint against 
thirteen corporations, members of the 
Lead Pencil Association, Inc., charging 
them with maintaining uniform prices 
for their products in violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The 
companies produce more than 90 per cent 
of all wood-cased lead pencils made in 
this country, according to the commission. 


Business Notes 
The ICC approved the Baltimore & 


Ohio’s voluntary interest reduction plan 
and received a reorganization proposal 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

. The American President Lines, for- 
merly the Dollar lines (Newsweek, Oct. 
10) , offered its schedule of round-the-world 
sailings . . . The protracted San Fran- 
cisco retail clerks’ strike (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 19) was settled Nov. 1 with pay 
increases but no closed shop . . . Donald 
R. Richberg, former head of the NRA, 
Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of 
State, and the American Federation of 
Little Business, among others, called for 
early amendment of the Wagner Act... 
The SEC issued Part III of its Whitney 
report, criticizing the old and praising the 
new stock-exchange management (NeEws- 


WEEK, Nov. 7) .. . Presidents of Class I 
railroads formally withdrew their wage- 
cut order (Newsweek, Nov. 7). 


Trends 


Production index of the Federal Reserve 
Board, reflecting pump priming, home 
building, steel, and automobile increases, 
stood at 95 Oct. 31, 5 points above Sep- 
tember but 7 points below October 1937. 


Railroad carloadings for the week ended 
Oct. 29 advanced to 708,840 cars, an in- 
crease of 3,212 over the preceding week 
but a decline of 59,184 under the same 
week last year. 


Inventories of rubber tires and inner 
tubes in the hands of distributors Oct. ! 
were at the lowest level in three years, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Soap sales of 79 manufacturers report- 
ing to the Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc., for the 
third quarter increased 10.3 per cent in 
tonnage and 4.2 per cent in dollar volume 
over the comparable 1937 level. 


Work-relief rolls were reduced in Sep- 
tember by 228,000 persons, most of whom 
left to accept private employment, com- 
pared with 194,500 in August, according 
to Aubrey Williams, acting WPA Ad- 
ministrator. 
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Perspective 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Radio Dangers 


The story of how Orson Welles 
scared the living daylights out of some peo- 
ple by dramatizing a forty-year-old H. G. 
Wells fantasy is now entering the Val- 
halla of dead news. Looked at after ten 
days, it is clearly less world-shaking than 
a few hysterical people thought it would 
be. 

Millions heard the “Martian invasion” 
tersely described. But, so far as is ascer- 
tainable, only a few hundred were badly 
frightened by it. Probably more people 
are scared every night, during bleak, dark, 
sleepless hours, by imagining that they 
are getting cancer, or that their hearts are 
about to stop beating, or that their chil- 
dren, who have gone to a college dance, 
are being kidnaped or smashed up on a 
telegraph pole, or that dear friends are 
not loving them any more. 

Human beings cannot very well be pro- 
tected against their own folly, even by 
such a wise and munificent shepherd as 
Mr. MecNinch of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. They just go on getting 
scared about imaginary dangers and get- 
ting over being scared when they awaken 
to the facts. We cannot be too greatly 
disturbed about this sort of thing, although 
there need be no repetition of the Welles 
incident. 

Neither can we seriously contend that 
it demonstrated the inherent inability of 
man to overcome his primitive instincts. 
One very intelligent woman who writes 
for the papers drew this conclusion. But 
a calm appraisal of the facts makes her 
fears look almost as unbridled as those of 
the poor people who packed their young- 
sters into the rumble seat and made off to 
the Ramapos. True, emotions are some- 
thing we have not been able to do very 
much about in the short time since we 
have emerged from caves and jungles. 
But to point to Orson Welles as the un- 
witting Euclid of this proposition is some- 
how stretching things. The incident was 
neither a major catastrophe nor a major 
revelation. 

As a listener, I felt that Mr. Welles 
simply put on a stunning show—a rather 
too stunning show for radio purposes. 
Mr. Welles simply demonstrated that 
those who manage the radio companies 
have a lot to learn about prudence, as 
opposed to art. 

Radio is young, and its prudential ma- 
chinery is still, inevitably, crude. Just 
as the movies have had to learn their les- 
sons from experience, so must the radio. 


The movies have developed and codified, 
through the efforts of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
scores of prudential rules for the protec- 
tion of the public. If, to use a wholly fic- 
titious example, Myrna Loy should say to 
Clark Gable, in a screen play: “My heart 
is on fire,” Clark could not shout out the 
interrogation “Fire?” in reply, because 
the use of the word “fire” in such a fash- 
ion might frighten one latecomer or one 
dozer in the audience. And one hysterical 
person can start a panic in a darkened 
theatre. There are many other prohibi- 
tions on movie makers, and there must be 
2. comparable development in radio, as 
iime goes on, to safeguard its listeners. 


But this does not mean that an in- 
tensification of government meddling in 
radio is justified. That, unfortunately, is 
the usual aftermath of a slip of the “Mar- 
tian”-broadcast variety. And the danger 
that government will insert its inquisitorial 
proboscis even further into the radio busi- 
ness than it already has is as fearsome to 
intelligent people as the thought of a real 
invasion from Mars could possibly be. 

Radio is potentially the most extensive 
means of disseminating thought that the 
world has produced. It is subject to 
hastily contrived regulation by a gov- 
ernment which, among other things, re- 
quires each radio company to ask for a 
renewal of its license twice a year. The 
radio companies are thus, unlike practical- 
ly any other business or profession, com- 
pelled to live under threat of death con- 
stantly. The net effect of this is to pro- 
duce a marked solicitude on the part of 
the companies lest they incur the ill will 
of the politicians who happen to be in 
power. The gravity of this circumstance is 
clearly heightened by the second- or third- 
rateness of the personnel of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Recently the major broadcasting com- 
panies have frowned upon the presentation 
of controversial material in any spon- 
sored program, and one company has ac- 
tually made a rule prohibiting it. This 
applies, of course, to commentators who 
express opinions, who editorialize. Political 
parties, however, after their candidates 
are nominated, must pay for the time 
they use. 

The position of the major companies on 
this point is that they prefer to limit spon- 
sored time to entertainment, straight news 
broadcasts and certain types of education, 
and to reserve part of their very consider- 
able unused time on the air for discussions 
of controversial questions. But, say those 


who are willing to purchase time to pre. 
sent their side of a controverted question, 
does this not prevent us- from exercising 
that great American prerogative—the 
right to “hire a hall’? 

As I understand it, the companies’ ap. 
swer is that there are many kalls and that 
newspaper and magazine space is unlimit. 
ed. But radio wave lengths are limited jp 
number, time is expensive and only the 
well-to-do can hire time. Therefore, they 
say, the interests of free discussion are 
best served when there is no premium put 
on the ability to pay for radio time. 

This decision by the companies throws 
all controversial material into what js 
called “free” time, where all “sides” of a 
question may be presented by qualified 
spokesmen. In determining how many and 
what “sides” of a question are to be repre- 
sented the companies use the pragmatic 
test of whether these “sides” represent the 
views of any great number of people. 

It is easy to see that the making of 
such decisions calls for the exercise of 
fallible human judgments. It is also clear 
that the administration of “free” time 
rests in the companies’ enormous discre- 
tion and vast responsibilities. But it seems 
to me that they are to be trusted vastly 
more than any political agency for the 
simple reason that, as commercial agencies, 
they must maintain a broad good will 
among all classes and interests, public and 
private alike. A politician is in and out 
of office, but a commercial product must 
hold public confidence over the years. 

The companies, however, if they are to 
exercise this power fairly, should be freed 
of the obligation to ask for frequent re- 
newals of their licenses. The present situ- 
ation merely gives a radio company with 
large sums invested in its business the 
same precarious tenure that a newsboy 
standing on a street corner enjoys at the 
sufferance of the policeman on the beat. 
That the results of such a situation are 
something short of perfection is hardly 
surprising. 


Yet the companies themselves could 
forestall much criticism from minority 
groups who have been denied free time, 
and from politicians anxious to extend 
government control over them, by taking 
some united action to make uniform rules 
for the granting of free time for the dis- 
cussion of controversial questions. They 
might well join in the creation of an over- 
head advisory body to devise sound poli- 
cies for the presentation of controversial 
questions. Perhaps such a body might be 
a committee of three or five or more na- 
tionally known individuals in whose inde- 
pendence the public would have implicit 
confidence. 

Meanwhile, let us hope that Mr. Orson 
Welles’ play has directed attention to real 
and fundamental dangers. 
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Yes, See America for what it really is... Today vast oceans still guard our freedom. We 
er than a promised land. have the Earth’s greatest storehouse of natural 

resources. Comforts and conveniences abound. 
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THE OUTDOOR TILED SWIMMING POOL ON THE “’SANTA ROSA,” “SANTA PAULA,” “SANTA ELENA” AND “SANTA LUCIA 


LUXURIOUS GRACE “SANTA” LINERS HAVE ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, 
EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH, AND OUTDOOR TILED SWIMMING POOLS 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston; 
Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 
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